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Test pilots flying high-performance craft enthusiastically responded to the new 
Bulova Altimeter. No difficulty was experienced in making accurate, split-second 
readings even when altitude changes exceeded 25,000 fpm. 


‘I Bulova tape presentation ends ambiguous readings...ends pointer scanning... 
i increases reading speed and accuracy. These features, coupled with an instrument 
; error of less than 10 ft. at sea level, 50 ft. at 40,000, make the Bulova Altimeter 
an important advance in flight safety. 


Experience in precision design, in precision manufacture, is the Bulova tradition, 
the Bulova capability. Has been for over 80 years. For more information write — 


Industrial & Defense Sales, Bulova, 62-10 Woodside Ave., Woodside 77, N.Y. 
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HIRTY-FOUR pilots’ associations 

from 33 countries were represented 
at Helsinki, Finland, from March 10-17 
at the Fourteenth Conference of the 
International Federation of Air Line 
Pilots Associations. IFALPA represents 
more than 20,000 pilots internationally, 
of which about 14,000 are U. S. pilots 
— members of ALPA. 

One of the international organiza- 
ion’s principal objectives is mainte- 
nance of universally high safety stand- 
is throughout the world. To fulfill 

objective, the Federation serves as 
erver and technical advisor to the 
ernational Civil Aviation Organiza- 

n and represents the operational 
wpotint at the international level. 
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For the seventh consecutive time in 
the 11 year existence of IFALPA, 
ALPA President C. N. Sayen was re- 
elected IFALPA President. All other 
officers were also re-elected. They are: 
Captain Miles of Great Britain, Deputy 
Vice President; Captain E. A. Jackson 
of Ireland, Secretary; and Captain 
W. F. Bellink of Holland, Treasurer. 

The recent conference, seen in ses- 
sion on the cover of this month’s Ar 
Line Prwor, produced a unified posi- 
tion of pilots throughout the world on 
two important subjects. 

The Federation unanimously reaf- 
firmed its position on aircraft crew 
complement which completely supports 
ALPA’s position on the basic opera- 
tional three-pilot flight crew and the 


should not be construed as such. 


Annual Subscription, $2.50. 
< & 
obsolescence of the need for specialist 
crew members. 

The Federation declared in a six- 
page statement on crew complement 
that the three main factors of speed, 
air traffic control and equipment have 
changed with the introduction of jet 
aircraft making necessary a new distri- 
bution of work in the cockpit and crew 
adaption to the new distribution. 

An agreement was also reached and 
ratified for an IFALPA position on 
flight time, duty time and rest time. 

These actions provide pilot’s associa- 
tions throughout the world with sim- 
ilar programs and unified objectives 
for furtherance internationally, and 
within their own countries. 
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A Look At: 


DC-3 Economics vs. 
Jet Age Realities 


N the Middle Ages, the court jester, 

as you will recall, had two basic 
missions—one was to make the court 
laugh and the other was to say things 
that needed to be said but which were 
displeasing to the monarch. Since the 
organization men in the court couldn’t 
say these things for fear of incurring 
displeasure, they persuaded the jester 
to take on this task. For since no one 
was supposed to take the jester too 
seriously, he could get away with almost 
any statement that he wanted to make 
or could be persuaded to make. 

In our society the role of saying 
some unpleasant things which have at 
least some truth in them has passed to 
two types: radio and TV comics and 
professors. But because of sponsor dis- 
pleasure and the Blue Book, the radio 
and TV comics are becoming more and 
more circumspect, and it looks as 
though this role will soon be the ex- 
clusive province of the professor. 

The topic of Jet Age Economics is a 
big area. It is also one in which 
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ONE BIG PROBLEM: How To Attract The Paying Customers To Fill These Seats 
And Maintain Load Factors That Will Make Jet Operations Profitable. 


To Maintain World Aviation Leadership And To Make The Economics Of The Jet Age Attrac- 
tive Will Require More Work And Much More Imagination Than We Have Seen So Far. 





it is hard to discern the important 
threads and trends from those which 
seem awfully important today but 
won’t seem so next year. Among the 
many topics that might be talked 
about, I have selected four which seem 
to involve some of the basic unresolved 
problems of the air lines, their sup- 
pliers, their customers and their regula- 
tors over the next few years. These four 
areas are: (1) Marketing; (2) The 
Scope of the Service; (3) The Eco- 
nomics of Scale and (4) Financial and 
Human Resources. Alternative areas 
which might have been chosen include 
labor relations, competition, regulation, 
subsidies, the economics of sandwiches, 
user charges of the Board’s right to 
subpoena industry files. 

I should say that what I will have 
to say will concern the domestic trunk- 
lines primarily. 


Marketing 


The area of marketing is probably 
the most important single key to the 





future of air line economics in the jet 
age. Without the traffic to fill the new 
capacity which the jets provide and 
without fares adequate to cover costs 
and return a fair profit, the jet age will 
quickly deteriorate from being a splen- 
did promise to a disaster. Certainly to- 
day air line traffic and revenues look a 
lot better than they did a year ago. 
Then traffic growth was virtually zero. 
Now it has resumed its upward trend 
and appears to be running about 11 
per cent. In the intervening year, also, 
the new jets made their debut and if 
load-factor information can be trusted, 
have received a most enthusiastic re- 
ception. 

But although traffic and the market- 
ing picture look much better today than 
they did last spring, they are still far 
from reassuring. The real test of wheth- 
er there is enough traffic to fill the in- 
creased capacity of the jets will not 
come until sometime next year. Even 
with extensive retirements of piston air- 
craft in the next 18-24 months, we 
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should now be experiencing or have in 
sight much higher growth rates than 
11 per cent, unless we are willing to 
have load factors drop into the low 
50’s by 1961-62, or unless we are will- 
ine to see the return to fare cutting 
such as went on in the period of 1948- 
AC 
In the past year only a handful of 
carriers have taken any aggressive ac- 
tion to identify new potential travel 
markets or to reexamine the ways in 
which they sell their product. Some are 
apparently satisfied with present 
ercowth; others argue that there is no 
use in talking about new markets for 
air travel because there just aren’t 
er ugh rich people to go around. They 
ar arently overlook the enormous 
tr-vel potential which exists among 
fernilies having incomes in excess of 
$* 900-$10,000 but who are now spend- 
ir~ that income on other objects. Even 
dest shift in the personnel expendi- 
patterns of upper income families 
ir travel-would generate a substan- 
volume of traffic. But it will almost 
c tainly not take place by itself. There 
is simply too much competition for the 
sumer’s dollar. 
is already late to be starting an 
ressive program of attracting new 
kets to the air lines. It is also late 
ye starting to analyze air line sales 
advertising approaches. The car- 
; that have done something in this 
1 in the last year, I believe, are sur- 
ed at what they are finding and are 
enthusiastic about the future prospects. 
When will the others begin? 
Because so little has been done in this 
1, I would venture to predict that 
ne time in 1961, we would begin to 
an increasing number of reduced 
- services and a rise in fare cutting. 
e basic cause will be the competitive 
frustration of some of the weaker car- 
riers and the necessity of their main- 
taining utilization and load factors on 
: jets. Such a trend would not neces- 
sarily mean that the fare increases 
which took place in 1958 were a mis- 
ike. Rather it would mean that the 
carriers had been laggard in following 
up these increases with more aggressive 
and more imaginative marketing. The 
competitive picture arising out of the 
ferent delivery dates of the jets is 
now somewhat confused. But almost as- 
suredly the future in the jet age be- 
longs to those carriers who can prepare 
mselves for a marketing break- 
ough, in terms of new market iden- 
cation, new sales and advertising ap- 
aches, and new pricing techniques. 


Scope of the Service 
Current standards of air line flight 
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service are, generally speaking, high 
and the carriers are to be compliment- 
ed for keeping them so. Unfortunately 
the same cannot be said for ground 
services, and these are of growing im- 
portance in the jet age. This growing 
importance stems from the fact that 
relatively the length of the air journey 
will shrink and the length of time spent 
in being mishandled and abused on the 
ground will increase. 

Actually I am not speaking so much 
of the physical facilities on the ground 
—bad as many of them are—as of the 
failure of the carriers to rethink their 
ground service functions in terms of an 
over-all system of transportation de- 
signed to move a passenger from where 
he wants to start to where he wants to 
terminate with the least expenditure of 
time, effort and insult. 

Take, for example, the case of reser- 
vations. Its only purpose is to assure 
that you will be able to take an air 
trip at approximately the time you 
wish. As any reservations manager will 
tell you, the turnover in reservations is 
staggering. For every seat that is ac- 
tually occupied somewhere between 
three and four reservations are neces- 
sary. The whole process of contacting 
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the air line, waiting to get a reservation 
clerk because the lines are busy, accept- 
ing space that isn’t really wanted, pick- 
ing up tickets in advance and the like 
is becoming a substantial barrier to air 
travel. It is also becoming increasingly 


expensive. 


What is going on now is that the 
concept of reservations which originat- 
ed in the DC-3 days is being put on 
electronic machines hooked up with an 
extremely expensive communications 
system. 

I have proposed in tht past, and I 
propose again that the basic concept 
and need for reservations for most air 
trips be re-examined, looking to the 
possibility of a reservationless service, 
or one having an optional reservation 
for flat charge of say $5. For many 
high-density routes where there are 
multiple schedules, such a system 
would seem to offer real possibilities. 
I was delighted to see that one of the 
local service lines plans to try out res- 
ervationless service. If reservations to- 
day are a headache for the carriers and 
the public, think of what they will be 
when traffic has doubled. 

Much of the same sort of comments 
can be made about ticketing proce- 


TURBINE TRAVEL 


PISTON 


A U. S. international air carrier operating three turbo- 
, p J 
jet transports in March flew its 50,000th jet passenger 


across the Atlantic in its first five 


months of regular 


flights. Air transport experts estimate that it would 


require 


more than a year for three 


sakeleisiae piston- 


powered transports to handle. an equal number of pas- 
sengers. Speed and passenger capacity of airliners have 


.more than doubled in the past tive 


c 


years. 




















dures, Since the introduction of the 
bookticket, no really significant ad- 
vances have been made. As a result, 
lines at ticket offices are long and the 
employees more and more harassed and 
surly. 

Problems and inefficiencies in the 
ground environment also show up in 
such things as the airport to downtown 
portion of the trip where the services 
become increasingly less attractive, not 
perhaps on an absolute basis but rela- 
tive to service in the air. For example, 
according to the rules, it now takes as 
long to get from the west side terminal 
in New York to Newark as it takes to 
fly from Newark to Boston. The air 
speed is 184 miles an hour; ground 
transportation speed is approximately 
10 miles per hour. Another instance 
is the two hours and 20 minutes 
required for a legal connection time 
when the passenger transfers from La- 
Guardia and Idlewild. For a passenger 
coming from Los Angeles and trans- 
ferring at LaGuardia for Albany, for 
example, this built-in waiting time now 
takes slightly longer than 50 per cent of 
the in-flight time from Los Angeles to 
New York. 


The reintegration of these various 
functions, performed on the ground, 
into a more sensible system for getting 
the passenger from where he wants to 
start to where he wants to go, will re- 
quire some rethinking of the functions 
of air lines over the next few years. 
There are many sacred cows in this 
area. Some of them need to be kicked 
and some new and fresh ideas directed 
at the problem. Perhaps the solution 
is to have the air lines handle only 
the part of the passengers trip from 
terminal gate to terminal gate. Perhaps 
the air line should broaden the scope 
of its service to include ground trans- 
portation and some new and better 
ways of handling tickets, reservations, 
baggage, and other appurtenances of 
an air journey. 

There will be a great deal of dis- 
cussion at this conference about air 
traffic control. And certainly this is one 
of the major problems that the air lines 
and government face. I would submit 
that the problems attendant upon the 
ground environment and the scope of 
the service will come more and more 
to the fore in the years ahead as the 
jets take over. The real question is 
whether the air lines will be willing to 
face up to these problems. A closely 
related problem is whether regulatory 
authorities will recognize the need for 
some new solutions in this area and 
will cooperate by making it possible for 
the carriers to attract the required 
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financial and other resources. 

Several years ago the military began 
to turn increasingly toward a systems 
approach in the development of new 
weapons. Under this approach not only 
the weapon but its test and support 
equipment, its logistics support and its 
personnel were looked at as a unity. 
It is high time that a similar approach 
be adopted for air transportation. 


Economics of Scale 

Over the past few years, the CAB 
has been pursuing a policy of building 
up the middle-sized and smaller carriers 
to a point where, it is hoped, they 
would be able to compete with the 
larger trunk lines. Whether this policy 
has been successful or not is largely a 
matter of opinion at the present time. 
But whether it has or not, there is 
every reason to believe that the scale 
of operations to which the policy was 
directed is about to change upwards. 
In short, to be successful in the future 
may require a larger air line operating 
unit. There is some danger that the jets 
will make it impossible for some of the 
smaller trunk lines to compete effec- 
tively, even as enlarged by the Board. 

Part of the reason for believing that 
the economical scale of operations for 
an air line is about to move upward 
lies, of course, in the jets themselves. 
By and large they are bigger airplanes 
and are much more productive in terms 
of seat-miles or ton-miles per hour. But 
there are other areas where the eco- 
nomical scale of operations may also be 
increasing: ground handling equipment 
is one, advertising and sales promotions 
programs are another. Personnel is still 
a third—the ability to pay more for 
managerial talent without having it af- 
fect unit costs unduly. 

Actually we know all too little about 
the economics of scale in air line opera- 
tions. It is an area where there are 
many opinions and few firm facts. An 
examination of this question by the 
CAB might, I suggest, reveal more 
useful information than can be found 
in the files of the ATA. 

My own guess, and it is no more 
than that, is that the optimum size of 
carrier operations and of carriers them- 
selves is in the process of taking a sharp 
jump upwards. Despite the flexibility 
that smaller organizations can frequent- 
ly provide as against bigger ones, the 
economics of scale will probably require 
future air transport operations to be 
large. This is especially true if we peer 
into the future beyond 1965 and con- 
template operations with supersonic 
aircraft having an initial unit cost of 
$20-$30 million plus elaborate ground 


handling equipment. 

The economics of scale can be «x- 
pected to bring about some merg=rs 
among the trunk lines over the next ‘cw 
years, or at least pressure for merg rs, 
While the regulatory process may tnd 
to retard this movement for a time, it 
is not likely that it will stop the tread. 
Another reason for believing that m rg- 
ers will be consummated in the fac> of 
a rising economical scale of operat ons 
lies in the aging of top air line man ze- 
ment. The average age of trunk ine 
chief executives is 58. Seven of the 12 
are 59 or more. Only one is under 50, 
Thus it may be easier for some of t ese 
gentlemen to face the possibilit. of 
merger with equanimity. 

The probable reduction in the nim- 
ber of trunk lines and the emergen: > of 
larger operating systems thus becc nes 
a part of the economics of the jet ge. 


Financial and Human Resource; 

If there is any validity to the trends 
mentioned thus far, the trunk air line 
industry over the next few years will be 
composed of larger units with more ag- 
gressive and systematic marketing pro- 
grams and perhaps with different con- 
cepts of the system of air transporta- 
tion. A final question involves whether 
the carriers will be able to attract the 
financial and human resources neces- 
sary to do their job. I have purposely 
omitted from this discussion the ques- 
tion of whether the right kind of hard- 
ware would be available since it seems 
to belong more in the area of tech- 
nology than in economics. 

In the financial area there has been 
a good deal of recent concern as to 
whether the carriers would be able to 
finance even the first round of jet air- 
craft. As you know I have expressed 
some doubt as to the financial ability 
of certain carriers in this regard. With 
economic recovery, the industry as a 
whole today seems to have largely met 
this hurdle, although some carriers have 
not yet announced financing plans. 

The cash throw-offs from the current 
air line investment will, as several peo- 
ple have already noted, provide very 
substantial sums, available for new in- 
vestment either in second-round jet 
equipment in the ’62-’65 period or for 
supersonic equipment in the second 
half of the decade. The sizable invest- 
ment represented by supersonic trans- 
ports and the heavy technological risks 
involved would seem to preclude the 
introduction until 1966 or 1967 regard- 
less of the theoretical availability of 
such an airplane. It may well be that a 
large supersonic bomber, on which a 
transport version could be based, will 
be flying in the early 60’s, but there is 
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ANOTHER BIG PROBLEM: More attractive passenger service 


typically a considerable lag between 
successful first flights by military air- 
craft and the incorporation of related 
transports into regular scheduled serv- 
ice. In any event, the carriers in ag- 
gregate should be able, with reasonable 
earnings, to finance their aircraft equip- 
ment programs over the next few years 
without undue difficulty. This may not 
be true for all carriers and it would 
not be true for the industry if profits 
are unsatisfactory. 

\ reorientation of the carriers to an 
enlarged scope of service could dras- 
tically alter this picture. For example, 
if the air lines were to own a greater 
proportion of their terminals or ground 
facilities; if they were to enter the 
ground or intra-city transportation busi- 
ness or if they were to take other steps 
in this direction, their financial require- 
ments could be sharply increased. In 
that event, the financial problem would 
ain become a serious one for many of 
e carriers, particularly in view of the 
present general attitude of institutional 

iders towards the industry. 

Generally speaking, the image of the 
carriers which investors (and I am now 
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speaking of large institutional inves- 
tors) have of the carriers is to the 
effect that the large ones are here to 
stay, there is some uncertainty as to 
the middle-sized carriers and real doubt 
about the smaller carriers. When cou- 
pled with the fact that within the fi- 
nancial community only a handful of 
individuals are really knowledgable 
about air line economics and operations 
the existing investor image poses a seri- 
ous problem for the middle-sized and 
smaller carriers. In part the existing 
image which investors have can be 
traced to the carriers themselves who 
have frequently approached investors 
for money on poorly supported pros- 
pectuses and with a somewhat arrogant 
and truculent attitude. In part the fault 
lies with the financial community for 
failure to explore, on an independent 
basis, the economic facts concerning a 
rapidly growing industry. Almost cer- 
tainly the carriers both individually and 
as a group have a major educational 
job to do among institutional investors 
over the next few years. 

Of perhaps greater concern than the 
carriers’ ability to attract the necessary 
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financial resources for the jet age is 
their ability to attract the necessary 
human resources—management talent. 
I have already mentioned the aging 
process which is taking place among 
top air line management. I do not 
mean to imply that any of these gentle- 
men has as yet outlived his usefulness. 
Far from it. But in due course we are 
going to need some new talent at top 
levels. The average age of present trunk 
line senior and executive vice-presidents 
is 55; and of 26 such individuals only 
two are under 50. The averdye age of 
straight vice-presidents varies widely 
among the trunk line carriers. For one 
large carrier it is 58; for another large 
one it is 51. 

The age of the present top manage- 
ment levels of the air lines is obviously 
not really the important point. Rather 
it is the question of the quality and 
depth of the management just below 
the top. And on this question I have 
no data which I can present to you. I 
would suggest, however, that this is an 
area to which some carriers are going 
to have to pay much more attention 
in the immediate future. 

The jet age is not likely to be a 
happy experience for carriers with a 
DC-3 team of executive talent. 


Good Product 

You can see that in spite of my best 
intentions, I have really not been able 
to say anything very harsh concerning 
the air lines. For the fact is that it is 
a good industry. Today it delivers a 
good product at a reasonable price. It 
is competitive ; it is tolerably progressive 
in introducing new technological im- 
provements. There is no question but 
that it has brought to the traveling 
public some notable improvements in 
the way of getting from one place to 
another quickly, safely and with com- 
fort. If I am critical of the industry it 
is because I am ambitious for its future 
and because it is possible to see still 
further areas of utility. It is also pos- 
sible to see some areas of jet age econ- 
omies in which there appears to be 
less than the desired amount of atten- 
tion and effort by air line management. 

In an era when we seem to be in 
sharp competition with the Russians in 
everything from chess to Sputniks, we 
can be reasonably pleased with the 
present status of our air line industry. 
But to keep it ahead of the U.S.S.R. 
and to make the economics of the jet 
age attractive will require a great deal 
more work and a great deal of imagina- 
tion, 
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(Evrror’s Note: The subject of col- 
lective bargaining is important to all 
pilots. When an individual pilot is in- 
volved in negotiations, it becomes a 
very personal, intimate, and often con- 
fined thing related to him alone. The 
big picture, the whole picture becomes 
lost. This article, adapted and con- 
densed from the report of the Wage 
and Working Conditions Committee to 
the Fifteenth Convention is the first of 
a series of three outlining the Associa- 
tion’s collective bargaining concept de- 
veloped over a period of many years, 
some of the problems associated with 
this phase of ALPA activity, its broad 
spectrum objectives, and some of the 
steps being constantly taken to attain 
them.) 


HE question often arises: What 
kind of union and collective bar- 
gaining shall ALPA have? The Asso- 
ciation is potentially one of the most 
powerful and challenging forces in the 
aviation industry. It is necessary that 
it be powerful, but the real challenge 
is in the development of policies and 
practices to provide proper and effi- 
cient use of this power. 
ALPA affects in vital ways the effi- 
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cient operation of the air transport and 
allied industries. 


Most trade unions have a direct im- 
pact on price relationships of the prod- 
uct of their industry. Air fares, the 
price of our product, are CAB regu- 
lated. Our impact, therefore, is upon 
the distribution of income from fixed 
rate units. The number of units is the 
varying factor most of the time. 


Pilots’ Challenge 

As an instrument which can affect 
the arrangement of economic, social, 
and psychological rights in air trans- 
port, the pilots’ challenge is the attain- 
ment of equitable benefits for ourselves 
without destroying industrial and so- 
cial stability and without destroying 
the processes of democratic self-gov- 
ernment in the Association. It is im- 
portant that these economic and social 
problems be examined and most im- 
portant, that they are dealt with in a 
practical fashion, calculated to bring 
about better conditions for pilots. 

The growth of ALPA has developed 
with the needs of its membership. The 
growth was, and still is, spontaneous. 
It has been a natural result of the 





hazards and problems encountered in 
the air transport technological and 
economic growth. 


The fears and the needs of the pilot 
wage-earner in modern society have 
caused this banding together for col- 
lective action to meet these fears and 
needs and to reduce the inherent ad- 
vantages that air line managers have 
over pilots in making individual bar- 
gains for labor. This growth has caused 
the variance of organizational form, 
goals, ideals, policies, and tactics of 
ALPA. This explains the differences in 
aims, ideals, and tactics among air line 
pilot groups within the Association and 
the occasional difficulty of amicably 
resolving these differences. We are ex- 
perimenting, as all trade unions are, 
with various methods and policies with 
which we hope to achieve our desires. 


Policies 

Wage and working condition poli- 
cies are not easily catalogued and <le- 
scribed in any trade union structure. 
Although policies must always exist in 
such organizations, they are seldom ce- 
scribed accurately or assigned a tre 
order of importance. Slogans and 
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“catch phrases,” such as, “Get all you 
can,” “A day’s pay for a day’s work,” 
“Full employment and a fair wage,” 
and “No contract—no work,” are often 
thought to represent policies of un- 
jon groups. These slogans seldom pre- 
sent an accurate picture of even a 
small part of the organization’s policy. 
W.ge and working conditions policy 
is embedded in the type of members 
th t make up the organization and in 
th quality of the leaders they select. 
Pc icies are a result of the reactions of 
al! these people to internal and ex- 
te nal pressure as they individually and 
co ‘ectively seek the attainment of their 
gc ls, regardless of the mottoes they 
m. y repeat. 

‘he composite process of setting 
gc ls and seeking means of attainment 
is ery complex. Indeed, as complex as 
th organization itself. The people and 
th pressures change every day, mak- 
in it necessary to develop policy suf- 
fic ently flexible to meet these chang- 
ins conditions adequately. 

olicy is designed to help attain the 
concepts, or goals, of the pilots. These 
rules are designed so as to meet the 
erses with as little social disorganiza- 
tion as possible. When problems are 
new, and different from those previ- 
ously experienced, various devices must 
be suggested and tried. Out of these 
attempts emerge the solutions for the 
problems which eventually form tra- 
dition and habit. Thus policy is de- 
signed, measured, fitted, and refitted 
into a useful vehicle upon which the 
organization can progress. 

We are a young institution in a new 
industry. Rapid technological changes 
in airframes, power plants, communi- 
cations systems, together with increas- 
ing demands upon the facilities of air 
transport, force the necessity of institu- 
tional and policy adjustment upon us 
with frequent regularity. Many new 
problems and crises, with no tradi- 
tional solutions and habits, plague us 
every year as the industry progresses 
from infancy to adolescence, to even- 
tual maturity. Established traditions 
and habits are constantly being re- 
shaped and modified to meet the 
changing needs of the Association. This 
process is painful and tedious. Changes 
which are needed to adapt the Asso- 
ciation’s structure to a growing indus- 
try are often delayed by our tendency 
to resist change. Part of this tendency 
is attributable to the existence of group 
interest in certain advantages which 
might be lost if changes are made. 
Some of the resistance to change is 
certainly caused by a realization that 
tco rapid change may result in false 
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starts, and inefficiency. This inflexibil- 
ity can become very dangerous when 
it results in the continued existence of 
internal conflict. The organization must 
be flexible enough to meet the prob- 
lems of its various group interests well 
enough to keep them from feeling that 
their only salvation is to change the 
whole structure by revolution. 


Application of Policy 

The essence of a good policy is the 
prudence and wisdom with which the 
members and leaders meet the ever- 
changing problems and goals. The 
proof of the adequacy of the policy is 
not whether the goals have been at- 
tained, but rather are the members 
and leaders satisfied that reasonable 
progress is being made. 

The evaluation of our progress is 
one of the most important determina- 
tions to be made. It is an antidote for 
the large doses of bad policy sometimes 
adopted, whether too ambitious or not 
ambitious enough. Progress must be 
measured by the individual member on 
a personal basis. He must make this 
evaluation by considering his past and 
present circumstances, immediate pros- 
pects, and long range prospects in the 
profession. This is a difficult task for 
the individual because few people con- 
sciously establish goals for themselves 
and make such evaluation. Many of us 
would not recognize ourselves or our 
goals if a completely accurate physical 
and psychological picture were pro- 
duced describing us and our desires 
and goals. This fact, unflattering as it 
may be, is one which must be dealt 
with in establishing and evaluating 
policies, or goals and their attainment. 
We must recognize the characteristics 
of the individuals, groups, motivations, 
internal pressures, external ‘pressures 
and other complexities of those people 
represented by and representing the 
Association. We must understand what 
is happening to us in our complex so- 
ciety, and we must know why it is 
happening. 

In the process of evaluating our 
progress we must be aware that the 
problems and controversies of today 
dwarf those of yesterday, thus produc- 
ing the illusion of the “good old days.” 
The “good old days” we are having 
now will not assume their hazy nos- 
talgic goodness until tomorrow’s prob- 
lems dwarf the problems of today. 


Association Structure 
The focus of attention on these in- 
herent complexities can probably be 
best accomplished by examining Asso- 


_ ciation structure. By this means some 


| of the strengths and weaknesses of the 


\ 


ee 


organization may be recognized and 
this knowledge constructively applied 
to our planning. In constructing this 
self-analysis the important thing to 
bear in mind is that its purpose is con- 
structive and to achieve full benefits 
from it the analysis must be both com- 
prehensive and candid. 

The Air Line Pilots Association’s 
structure is complex and sometimes 
difficult to understand. It is a business 
organization with stockholders and 
management type problems. It is a 
fighting machine. It is a* political or- 
ganization. These three institutions are 
not very compatible. The stockholders 
of the business (the members) make 
the rules, provide capital income by 
paying dues and are at the same time 
the consumers, demanding customer 
satisfaction and larger dividends. The 
stockholders are also the troops of the 
fighting machine who in the heat of 
battle can tell the generals how the 
strategy must run and threaten to or 
actually, recall them if they lose a 
battle. 

The member has been described 
here as the stockholder, soldier, and 
customer of the organization. A better 
understanding of the member is im- 
portant to the leader and the policy 
maker. Each member, coming as he 
does from varied environmental back- 
grounds, has different ideals, philoso- 
phies and motivations. 





Union Type 

Human nature has endowed us with 
many traits that are blended in the 
complete picture of our character and 
personality. Under the pressure of the 
internal and external problems of 
ALPA membership these dominant 
traits give us some of our union types. 

Some are submissive. They are al- 
ways in the background, escaping at- 
tention, no resistance to criticism. 
Wouldn’t file a grievance because it 
might make them conspicuous. 

Some are self-assertive, who attract 
attention, stand out. They thrive on 
responsibility and have unusual ability. 
They're always monopolizing the floor 
at council meetings, never turn down 
committee assignments, and are usually 
politicking. 

Some are joiners, who participate in 
all the social life, join clubs, recrea- 
tional programs, want beer served at 
the council meetings, want to be ac- 
cepted by company people and union 
people. But they have a tough time 
making ALPA meetings because they 
have so many important social obliga- 
tions. 

Some are curious, with a tendency 
to investigate, experiment, to venture, 
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to question, to speculate. They’re en- 
gineering and air safety conscious, like 
to poke around among ashes and dirt 
for crumpled and twisted aluminum. 

Some are creative (closely related to 
the curious) with a definite urge to 
produce variants and discover the new 
and novel. 

Some are acquisitive. They have a 
strong desire for goods and property, 
feel “to hell with working conditions, 
I want money.” They have a very pro- 
tective attitude toward seniority if they 
have seniority. But are very much in- 
terested in “pay for what you do” if 
they are junior. They talk a lot about 
standard of living and do a great deal 
to influence the desired standard of 
luxury. 

Some are pugnacious and should be 
kept pointed in the right direction be- 
cause they’re always primed. They 
sometimes breed discontent, distrust, 
suspicion, hatred and preclude efficient 
cooperation. They're also always quit- 
ting ALPA “unless something is done 
immediately.” 

Some are the recreational types. 
Sports, relaxation, and rest are their 
forte. They’re golfers, yachtsmen, skin- 
divers, fishermen, and “What hap- 
pened at the ALPA meeting yesterday 
afternoon?” 

And finally, some are real craftsmen. 
They exert effort to personalize their 
work, to maintain a standard of ex- 
cellence. And that’s what makes it so 
tough for the rest of us. 

Some members are actually “anti- 
union,” but belong because they feel 
obligated to be “one of the boys” 
among the men they are employed 
with. They do not want to be publicly 
identified as a member of a “labor 
union” because their environment has 
built prejudices in their minds which 
are not easily reconciled. Unions rep- 
resent to them something basically dis- 
tasteful and they react in many ways 
to show their prejudices. 

Other members typify the violently 
opposite extreme. They are the zealous 
champions of the “down-trodden work- 
ing class,” banner waving foes of the 
“corporation monsters,” and are equal- 
ly as dangerous to the continued suc- 
cess of the organization as the member 
who is embarrassed by his union label. 


Along with the foregoing, the ma- 
jority of members have a real under- 
standing of collective security and of 
the trade union movement in its broad- 
est sense. They adapt themselves easily 
and naturally into the organizational 
structure and contribute to the stabil- 
ity of the organization. THIS MAKES 
ALPA POSSIBLE. 
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Motivational Analysis 

Generally, the motivations of 
ALPA’s members of varying tempera- 
ment and characteristics as just dis- 
cussed, and those who are somewhere 
between them in their attitudes toward 
the Association, are expressed in the 
following excerpts from “The Dynam- 
ics of Industrial Democracy.” This 
analysis of motives for union member- 
ship was made by Clinton S. Golden 
and Harold J. Ruttenberg, labor lead- 
ers of the Steelworkers Organizing 
Committee and the CIO in the thirties. 


1. “Workers organize into labor un- 
ions not alone for economic motives 
but also for equally compelling psy- 
chological and social ones, so that they 
can participate in making the decisions 
that vitally affect them in their work 
and community life.” 


2. “Big Mike” worked in the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad yards in Pittsburgh 
during the first World War. Workers, 
not jobs, were scarce then. In his 
twelve years with the road he had 
never secured a personal pass. One day 
“Big Mike” decided to get a pass to 
visit some friends in Philadelphia. 
Dressed in his working clothes, he went 
to see the boss at noon. He rushed 
into the middle of a conference in his 
office and brusquely demanded a pass. 
The boss bawled out “Big Mike” vig- 
orously, commanded him to dress in 
clean clothes and return in an hour to 
make his request properly. An hour 
later he quietly entered the outer room 
of his office, politely waited until the 
boss was available, and presented him- 
self in gentlemanly fashion. 

“IT am back,” he began in a low 
voice. 

“Now, that’s better,” the boss inter- 
rupted. “You have come to get your 
pass to ride the road.” 

“Big Mike” calmly replied, “No, 
Mr. Roberts, I just come back to tell 
you to go to hell ’cause I got a job on 
the B. & O.” 

Intertwined with the motives for un- 
ion membership is the almost universal 
desire of workers to tell the boss “to 
go to hell.” The causes that manifest 
themselves in this desire are rooted 
deeply in the personal lives of workers 
—in their psychology, and in their so- 
cial situation—which in turn, are in- 
fluenced materially by economic fac- 
tors. An inquiry into these causes goes 
back to the time when jobs were plen- 
tiful. “Big Mike’s” rash action was not 
exceptional. During the first World 
War and the nineteen twenties job op- 
portunities permitted workers the free- 
dom to quit when the boss insulted 


or humiliated them or when the work 
was not to their liking. The statisti. 
on labor turnover bear this out. T | 
freedom gave the individual wor! - 
a feeling of internal strength. It ma | 
him independent. He could maint:i 
his pride and dignity. He had the pc 
er to tell the boss off instead of hav » 
to suffer personal indignities beca 
of the fear of going without a 
indefinitely. The individualism 
workers, so evident in the twen 
when union membership reachec 
new low point, grew out of this r 
tive freedom of action. 


Then this changed, and a revolut « 
in industrial relations followed so - ast 
that management and unions are _:ill 
trying to catch up with it. The irdi- 
vidual worker was compelled to ‘ <at 
crow” when his boss jumped him, 
rightly or wrongly. He had to swal'ow 
his pride when he was “given hell’’ in 
front of his fellow workers. His dignity 
was reduced to low levels. Because of 
his family responsibilities he dared not 
do anything that might cost him his 
job. To speak up to the boss was one 
of these things, or it was feared to be. 
A complaint, or hint of dissatisfaction, 
about wages or working conditions to 
a boss only brought the rebuff “if you 
don’t like it here, you can quit.” De- 
prived of their one great individual 
strength—to change employers—work- 
ers groped in the depression for an- 
other source of power. Gradually, as 
jobs became fewer, working time was 
curtailed, and relief was forced on 
them, they found a new power in 
group action. What they could no 
longer achieve as individuals, they 
found they could do by joining to- 
gether. The National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act in 1933 merely accelerated the 
process, it having been pregnant in the 
national economy. The progressive and 
large-scale organization of labor unions 
ever since indicates the extent to which 
workers have begun to lose their indi- 
vidualism and acquire a group con- 
sciousness. 


The Strike 

The strike, among other things, is a 
group expression of “Big Mike’s” indi- 
vidual action in telling the boss “to go 
to hell.” This is plainly observable in 
the early enthusiastic days of a strike 
and in the initial union organizing 
meetings. Workers lost the freedom 
exercised by “Big Mike,” but in losing 
it they gained the group freedom to 
tell the boss off. They could go to their 
strike or organizing meeting to hear 
their local union leaders and organizers 
denounce “the slavedriving boss an‘ 
company dictatorship.” The more 
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names their leader called the boss, the 
more workers booed, cheered, applaud- 
stamped the floor, and sang—in 
ief, they loved it. Back in the plant, 
ignificantly, most workers kept their 
-apers and held their tongues. They 
the name calling and “the spout- 
off to the boss” to the few workers 
‘-o, for a number of reasons, took 
union leadership. This factor ac- 
nts for the belligerent type of local 
on officer in the early stages of col- 
ive bargaining. Management, in 
ny instances, believes it would not 
e a union if it were not for a few 
i gruntled employees, but the way in 
ich all of its employees strike to 
ire the reinstatement of one when 
nagement fires him soon shows the 

wr of this mistaken belief. 
[his is not a revolt against the au- 
rity of management as such, but 
cainst its arbitrary use and abuses. 
ese practices of management down 
ough the years in non-union mills, 
ves, and factories, that resulted in 
industrial relations changes of the 
t decade, set in motion an irresistible 
sire of worker to “get even” and 
ack back.” Where labor unions in 
ir early days are preoccupied with 
juaring accounts” for their members 
vith management, the latter’s chickens 
: only coming home to roost. A vital 
th to industrial peace is for manage- 
‘nt to understand this pheomenon, 
be patient and cooperative while it 
rks itself out. If not, union-man- 
agement relations become immersed in 
management retaliatory acts against 
unions and keeps in motion endless 
frictions. Within a usually short period 
of time the desire to tell the boss “to 
go to hell,” which affords only tem- 
porary satisfaction grows into a posi- 
tive constructive desire for participa- 
tion in making the vital decisions from 
which workers derive lasting satisfac- 

tion. 


Motives For Union Membership 

Of the three motives for union mem- 
bership—psychological, social, and eco- 
nomic, the latter is most commonly 
recognized. Workers want to improve 
their economic status, to secure a larg- 
r portion of the proceeds of produc- 
tion, and to make their lives more 
secure. The economic motive does not 
‘quire either elaboration or illustra- 
on because it is so well known. What 

necessary is a critical examination 

the doctrine that the economic fac- 
tors are all-dominating,; even exclusive, 
in union-management relations. 


Failure To Understand Motives 
The industrial peace of American 
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industry has been disturbed, in large 
measure, because of the failure of man- 
agement and, yes, many labor leaders 
to understand fully, the several motives 
that impel workers to join unions of 
their own choosing. 

For the past one hundred and fifty- 
six years—since the Philadelphia print- 
ers struck for a weekly minimum wage 
of six dollars in 1786—union manage- 
ment relations have come to be viewed, 
quite wrongly, as economic warfare 
with periods of truce between strikes 
and lockouts. The sitdown strikes in 
Akron, Detroit, Flint, and other tur- 
bulent industrial centers, the ““Memo- 
rial Day Massacre” in Chicago, and 
the bloody war in Harlan County, 
Kentucky—just to recall a few of the 
highlights in the “warfare between 
Capital and Labor” during the last 
decade—have served to perpetuate the 
ingrown American attitude that the 
relations between management and 
unions constitute an ever-recurring in- 
evitable battle between the “sons of 
toil” and the “exploiting of labor.” In- 
dustrial strife in American Industry 
over the last several decades has been 
recurrent for two basic reasons. One 
is the absolute refusal of management 
to recognize the rights of workers to 
organize into unions of their choosing, 
and the other is the overemphasis on 
the economic factors in union-manage- 
ment relations. This discussion is not 
concerned with the first cause of indus- 
trial strife, since the paths to industriai 
peace are predicated upon manage- 
ment’s recognition of the rights of 
workers to organize freely. We are 
concerned only with the second cause. 


Workers’ Needs 

To look upon industrial unrest and 
the formation of unions as’ springing 
primarily from economic factors is an 
oversimplification of the problems of 
human relations. The basic needs of 
the human beings who make up Amer- 
ican industry’s working force are three- 
fold: 

1. Economic—an adequate plane of 
living and the necessary amount of 
job and wage protection. 

2. Psychological — the personality 
needs of freedom of action, self-expres- 
sion, and creative outlets. 

3. Social—the ties and bonds of 
group relations and community life. 

Workers seek these three things in 
their jobs. When they fail to find satis- 
faction for all of these needs, or any 
one of them in their daily work, they 
seek the fulfillment of the unsatisfied 
need or needs outside. This finds ex- 
pression in many forms of individual 
and group activity. We are concerned 
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solely with the manner in which work- 
ers seek a well-rounded life through 
union membership, and the extent to 
which they find satisfaction of their 
threefold needs through their unions. 
Union membership is not an escape or 
a substitute satisfaction, but a means 
for workers to find direct satisfaction 
in their daily jobs for economic, psy- 
chological, and social needs. 

Which is the most important motive 
is an academic question. The practical 
consideration is that all three are im- 
portant; no matter why a man or 
woman in industry says he or she is 
doing a certain thing at a given time, 
that person is moved at the same time 
by psychological and social factors as 
well as by economic ones. All three 
motives are enveloped inside human 
beings, are at work in varying degrees 
and in different ways, and are insepar- 
able from those persons who are moved 
by them. To take out one motive and 
examine it, and then another, is often 
misleading because it leaves the impli- 
cation that the other motives are less 
crucial.” 

This treatment of motives for union 
membership by Mr. Golden and Mr. 
Ruttenberg, although published in 
1942, is valuable today in understand- 
ing ALPA member motivations. The 
environment of labor has not changed 
appreciably. There are more pilots 
than pilot jobs. Some air line man- 
agements have not as yet accepted the 
fact that the association is as much a 
part of the structure of the industry 
as the Engineering Department, Treas- 
ury, Maintenance, or Fleet Service. 
Retaliatory action is still a factor in 
pilot-management relations. Underly- 
ing many of our day to day differences 
with one another is a strong current of 
divergent basic philosophy. Some of us 
want a union; some of us want an 
association. Shall we pattern ourselves 
after the United Mine Workers or the 
American Medical Association? This 
question cannot be answered except to 
say that we should take the best from 
both types of organizations as our pat- 
tern. Professional status, self discipline, 
and a code of ethics are goals of pro- 
fessionalism we may well seek. 


(In this article, we have seen how the 
Association, as all cross sections of any 
organization, is made up of individuals 
of varying temperaments and charac- 
teristics. We have also seen how these 
varying temperaments and characteris- 
tics operate within the framework of 
industrial democracy. In the next arti- 
cle we will further discuss the motiva- 
tions and. desires of pilots and what 
they expect ALPA to provide.) 
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WHAT THE AIR LINE PILOTS NEED 
AND WANT TO DO THEIR JOBS 


N discussing what air line pilots feel 
are today’s most urgent safety prob- 
lems, I would like to divide my thoughts 
on this into three main parts: (1) Some 
of the main safety problems as seen by 
the air line pilot; (2) Comments of 
specific remarks and opinions of others 
on some of the same problems; and 
(3) Some recommendations for new 
devices, procedures, or methods, which, 
in the opinion of air line pilots, would 
help solve some of our “critical safety 
problems. 
Before going into detail, there is, in 


By C. N. Sayen 
President, ALPA 


my opinion, a certain attitude we must 
assume toward safety problems. Jim 
Durfee, chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, has stated that “there 
is no acceptable level of safety.” With 
this, there can be little argument. 
There is, however, an occasional ten- 
dency to become complacent about 
safety and to forget that, although we 
have achieved some impressive statistics 
on how safe it is to fly, this is essen- 
tially a hazardous business. Safety in 
air transportation is maintained only 
by the constant exercise of the highest 


degree of care by everyone associated 
with it. Because of this underlying 
character of the business, therefore, any 
let-down in planning or performance 
by any segment of the industry is likely 
to have disastrous consequences. Louis 
Rothschild once compared the air line 
pilot going to work to the man going 
out for an evening of poker who told 
his wife, “I hope I break even tonight 
—TI need the money.” 


The Broad Problems 


The broad problem areas in air safe- 


Safety in air transportation is maintained only by the constant exercise of the highest degree of 
care by everyone associated with it. We must be sure statistics don't breed complacency 
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Long enough ru unways in a 
ORE CONCRETE . sufficient number of direc 


tions mean more safety 


ty today as the air line pilot and the 
Air Line Pilots Association sees them 
a ° 


» Safe and efficient use of airspace. 

» Airport and terminal area prob- 
lems. 

> Personnel and training problems. 

» Implementation of programs 
which have been agreed upon. 

[hese are the general problems, gen- 
erally stated. Let’s discuss them more 
specifically. 


Safe and Efficient Use of Airspace 
I will not discuss this in detail since 


About the Article 


On April 16, 1959, President Sayen 
erved on a panel at the Flight Safety 
Foundation Symposium held in con- 
junction with the World Congress of 
Flight in Las Vegas, Nevada. Speeches 
before the symposium were given by: 


James R. Durfee, Chairman of the 
Ciwil Aeronautics Board; General Jo- 
ph D. Caldara, Director of Flight 
Safety Research, USAF; and James T. 
Pyle, Deputy Administrator of the Fed- 
il Aviation Agency. This article is 
apted from the author’s remarks as a 
participant on the panel in which ca- 
pacity he was requested to comment 
the remarks of the speakers. 


TIME TO THINK > 


it has been literally talked to death, 
except to say that the problem is far 
from solved. We have finally achieved 
recognition of the seriousness of the 
problem by industry and government, 
however, and much thought and in- 
vestment are going into its solution. It 
should be obvious, however, that the 
problem will not be solved by telling 
people to look out of the window more, 
not to go back in the cabin, or by 
taking the decision-making authority 
out of the cockpit. Much can be ac- 
complished by applying presently 
known techniques, devices and meth- 
ods to the greatest problem areas, and 
by applying research to future prob- 
lems rather than waiting for the Uto- 
pian solution to emerge. 


Airport and Terminal Area Problems 

This problem area is really part of 
the airspace problem, and it is impos- 
sible to separate the two. The terminal 
area and airport will continue to repre- 
sent the greatest bottleneck in the air- 
ways system unless the development of 
this area keeps pace with the develop- 
ment of the airways system. This is a 
particularly difficult problem to solve 
since there is an overlapping of au- 
thorities and jurisdictions. Our airports 
have not been properly recognized as 
part of the airways system and, as such, 
as the fundamental responsibility of 
the federal government. We are de- 


Because in jet aircraft it 
is necessary for the pilot 
to think ahead of the 
plane. 


pendent upon the municipalities and, 
in some cases, states to provide the 
proper facilities. In some cases, suffi- 
cient guidance has not been provided 
by the aviation industry or the federal 
government to the municipal authori- 
ties as to what constitutes an accept- 
able standard and what are the mini- 
mum facilities required. 

Probably the most pressing problem 
in many of our airports as we enter 
the jet age is the lack of a sufficient 
number of long enough runways to 
permit the safe and economical opera- 
tion of the aircraft. Too many opera- 
tional and flight planning compromises 
must be made because of this underly- 
ing factor. This underlying problem 
places great pressure upon the perform- 
ance standards established for the air- 
craft. It results in too many maximum 
gross load take-offs, which may be 
made under adverse conditions. It re- 
stricts the flexibility of flight planning 
by restricting the fuel load, the selec- 
tion of alternate airports, cruising al- 
titudes and the many other factors 
important to the safety of the flight. 
The pilot is placed under constant 
pressure in his pre-flight and in-flight 
planning simply because of a lack of 
concrete (and I do mean concrete). 


The increasing pressure to utilize the 
preferential runway system because of 
noise problems may constitute a hazard 
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especially where runways are short, 
narrow, and not in enough directions. 

Many of our terminal areas suffer 
from the lack of adequate terminal 
area facilities such as ILS in more than 
one dire€tion, approach lighting, run- 
way lighting and marking, adequate 
taxi facilities, and so forth. Many of 
our airports do not have adequate fire- 
fighting equipment. 

Most of the items which I have 
mentioned do not require additional 
research but are available for imme- 
diate installation. The ALPA strongly 
urges concentration on this particular 
problem area. We urge strong support 
for the Federal Airport Aid Bills now 
being considered by the Congress with 
the exception that we support the 
position of the Administration that the 
money should be utilized for airport 
facilities and not for elaborate terminal 
buildings. 


Personnel and Training Problems 

As aviation becomes constantly more 
unforgiving in its nature, we must be 
certain that our aircraft are operated 
by a proper complement of highly 
qualified and adequately trained crew- 
men. As aircraft have become faster, 
larger, and more complex, the cost of 
training has become very high. The 
tendency, therefore, is to attempt to 
contain training costs by either restrict- 
ing training or providing substitutes. 
The Air Line Pilots Association spent 
several years in a comprehensive study 
of this entire subject which encom- 
passed the air lines, the military, and 
other interested groups. We found an 
extremely wide range in the amount 
and quality of training provided for 
flight crews. Some air lines had well- 
integrated, well-planned programs de- 
signed to provide a fully qualified and 
integrated flight crew. At the opposite 
end of the scale, some carriers were 
continuing with the minimum pro- 
grams, almost completely dependent on 
on-the-job training or what we call the 
“blind leading the blind” philosophy. 

We found that the so-called “spe- 
cialist” crew philosophy being utilized 
by some carriers had resulted in a less- 
er amount of training being provided 
for all crew members. The theory evi- 
dently is that, if some member of the 
crew knows about the problem this in- 
formation will somehow become known 
to other crew members, or that the 
specialists can hold a conference (at 
500 miles per hour) when an emer- 
gency occurs. We have insisted that the 
entire flight crew be fully competent 
to comprehend and act upon any air- 
craft or operational problems that may 
occur. 
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Insofar as the federal regulations are 
concerned, a passenger may still buy 
a ticket on a United States air carrier 
flown under the following conditions: 
The pilot in command is #equired to 
be fully licensed and qualified to fly 
the aircraft and must possess a type 
rating. The copilot is not required to 
be able to fly the particular aircraft to 
which he is assigned to act as copilot, 
may have had his training in light air- 
craft, and may not have had refresher 
training or a competency check in sev- 
eral years. The third crew member is 
not required to be a pilot. Try telling 
the passenger that in the event of in- 
capacitation of the captain, neither of 
the other crew members is required to 
be able to fly the airplane. The Associa- 
tion has been insisting for a number 
of years that the federal licensing re- 
quirements for copilots be raised so as 
to require that the copilot possess a 
type rating on the aircraft to which he 
is assigned as copilot, and that his pro- 
ficiency be checked every six months. 
We have also insisted that the third 
crew member be able to fly. The fed- 
eral government has done nothing. 
Fortunately, many air lines exceed fed- 
eral requirements. 


The Air Line Pilots Association also 
feels very strongly that two qualified 
pilots must be at the controls of the 
aircraft at all times. It is necessary that 
a member of the flight crew leave the 
flight deck periodically for personal 
reasons or to carry out statutory re- 
sponsibilities (such as subduing intoxi- 
cated passengers) or because of physi- 
cal incapacitation. During his absence, 
other crew members should be com- 
petent to take his place at the controls. 
This is particularly true in turbine air- 
craft which should never be operated 
by one pilot. By the way, ALPA studies 
have shown that pilot incapacitation 
does not result generally from such 
dramatic things as heart attacks, but 
occurs from such things as diarrhea, 
food poisoning, stomach-aches, and so 
forth. 


This problem is not going to be 
solved by telling the pilots to minimize 
their time in the passenger cabin or to 
look out the window more. 


Implementation of Agreed Programs 

Considerable progress has been made 
through the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization and other national 
and international forums in achieving 
agreement on standardization of facili- 
ties, procedures, performance stand- 
ards, and in regional planning. How- 
ever, the implementation of such plans 
in many areas is still sadly deficient. 


In my opinion, a major area of con- 
centration for the improvement of a'r 
safety today is for industry and go.- 
ernment to insist on the implement.- 
tion of programs and standardizatic n 
of devices and procedures alrea y 
agreed upon. 

The International Federation of ¢ ir 
Line Pilots Associations, which nw 
consists of the Pilots Associations >f 
thirty-three countries, represent g 
practically all of commercial aviat on 
of the free world, conceives this to >¢ 
one of the major air safety proble as 
and a primary area of concentrat on 
of its activity. 


Comments 

Numerous statements were mi Je 
during the World Congress of Fli;: at 
upon which I feel compelled to con- 
ment. 

The address of Paul Cherington aid 
his analysis of some of our curren'ly 
pressing problems were impressive and 
I thoroughly agree with his statement 
that “the jet age is not likely to be a 
happy experience for carriers with a 
DC-3 team of executive talent.” In my 
opinion, this is a very serious problem 
today. Too many of our people in a 
decision-making capacity in the indus- 
try are not keeping themselves suffi- 
ciently familiar with current problems 
to provide the type of leadership re- 
quired. Some people still think that 
somehow, somewhere, someone else will 
bail them out of their problems and 
protect their interest. They believe that 
minimum compliance with minimum 
regulations will somehow “get them 
by.” They do not feel a personal re- 
sponsibility to provide leadership in the 
solution of current and future industry 
problems. They look to the government 
or someone else to protect the public 
interest. 


Safety vs. Economics 

There can be nothing but agree- 
ment with the CAB chairman’s state- 
ment that “Too often our accident in- 
vestigation reveals practices that can 
only be explained by too great an em- 
phasis on short-range economics.” The 
Air Line Pilots Association has found 
it necessary to solve too many safety 
problems by industrial processes. For 
example, one of our Safety Committees 
was recently faced with a problem 
which it had been trying to solve 
with its management for over two 
years. The flight director had been in- 
stalled in the cockpit in such a manner 
that it blocked the captain’s visibility 
to his right and forward, and the co- 
pilot’s visibility to his left and forward 
The pilots’ safety representatives had 
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requested that the installation be re- 
yised to improve visibility. Manage- 
ment’s engineering section and operat- 
ing section approved the pilots’ rec- 
ommendations. Each time they reached 
the President’s desk, they were vetoed. 
The total cost involved was $7,500. 
Repeated efforts by the pilots over two 
years had produced no results and 
finally the problem was brought to our 
office. Through the use of industrial 
processes, this problem has now been 
reolved, but it is a rather sad com- 
ientary on the foresight, awareness of 

collision problem and attitude of 

management. Too few of our man- 
ac-ment people in a decision making 
2 2acity come to sessions such as this 

are currently qualified to make safe- 
y and technical decisions. 


Jet Problems 

seneral Caldara, USAF Safety Di- 
«ctor, among other remarks funda- 
rental to safety, stated “the jet is just 

another bird,” an observation with 
ich we must particularly agree. 
ere are many problems peculiar to 
operation which must be met, and 
currently have marginal facilities 
th which to meet them in many 

‘as. Also, we have not had enough 

change of information concerning 

‘se problem areas and the manner in 
which the jet aircraft differs from those 
aircraft to which we have been accus- 
tomed. These problems cannot be kept 
a secret from the people who must 
operate the aircraft and who must 
make the basic decisions concerning 
their operation. There must be ade- 
quate training programs and systems 
of information exchanged so that the 
flight crew is fully informed as to the 
problem areas, the dangerous areas, 
and the requirements of this new air- 
craft. 

Many of the things Jimmy Pyle, the 
deputy administrator of the FAA, had 
to say have been interesting, but we 
take issue with him on several state- 
ments. Before doing so, I would like 
to say that this is a privilege which 
was written into the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 by the Congress. Whereas 
formerly the authority in aviation was 
distributed among several agencies and 
problems could be volleyed back and 
orth between them, the Congress has 
now concentrated this authority in one 
gency and, with it, they have con- 
centrated the target for criticism. This 

as it should be. 

Mr. Pyle has stressed the need for 
igilance by flight crews in coping with 
1e collision hazard problem and the 
eed for strict compliance with regu- 
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lations. We can endorse the need for 
vigilance and compliance with regula- 
tions but do not have any illusions 
that this will solve the problems with 
which we are concerned. The pilots 
have a saying that compliance with 
many of our regulations will merely 
mean that you will be “legally dead.” 


Adequate Regulations Needed 

We readily endorse the need for two 
pilots in the cockpit and at the controls 
at all times, but recognize, at the same 
time, that pilots have stomach-aches, 
diarrhea, normal human needs and 
are occasionally required to go into the 
cabin to cope with the drunk who is 
chasing the stewardess up and down 
the aisle. Adequate federal regulations 
on crew requirements and training 
could go far to provide protection in 
this area as well as cope with some of 
the fears concerning physical incapaci- 
tation, which cannot be solved by 
changing physical standards since the 
medical profession cannot predict diar- 
rhea, heart attacks, and so forth. Nor 
can such problems be solved by a mere 
revision of physical standards with the 
present state of the art of medical pre- 
diction of breakdown. 


Also, the pilot currently concentrat- 
ing his attention within the cockpit in 
consultation with his manual probably 
received about a 100 word clearance 
prior to departure, took off, and about 
five minutes after he was airborne re- 
ceived a complete revision—running to 
another 100 words, has just received a 
collection of manual revisions and since 
all of the procedures have been 
changed, he is now trying to locate 
them. 


What the Pilot Needs 

Finally, I would like to list some of 
the things the air line pilot would like 
to have for Christmas to help him as- 
sume his responsibility more safely: 

» Airborne Radar. This is probably 
the greatest gift that the air line pilot 
has received in many years. Yet, it is 
surprising that many of our air line air- 
craft still do not have airborne radar 
installed. 

» An Effective Anti-Collision Device. 
We would like to have the “see and be 
seen” capability returned to the cock- 
pit. If the air line pilot can be provided 
with the assistance of an effective de- 
vice which will return his capability of 
maintaining separation from other air- 
craft, he will very gladly return to an 
operation based on the “see and be 
seen” concept. 

» Better Altimetry. The pilots’ con- 
fidence in the present methods of alti- 


metry, particularly at very high alti- 
tudes and at very low altitudes, has 
been badly shaken. Some reliable device 
to provide accurate and completely re- 
liable altitude indication without elab- 
orate interpretation or correction at all 
altitudes is needed. 


» More Concrete. This has already 
been discussed, but it bears repeating 
that more runways of adequate length 
and in sufficient directions will con- 
tribute to flight safety in many ways. 

» Adequate Service-Testing of New 
Gadgets. We would like to see new in- 
struments, devices, and procedures test- 
ed in actual air line use before being 
installed. Where possible, instruments, 
and so forth, should be installed along 
with presently acceptable instruments 
or other devices so that they may be 
service-tested before complete reliabil- 
ity must be placed on them. 


>» Time to Think. One of the most 
important things that a pilot must have 
in the modern aircraft is time to plan 
and time to think. The pilots’ thinking 
processes must be far ahead of the air- 
craft if the flight is to be conducted 
safely. He should, therefore, be pro- 
vided with the necessary knowledge, 
crew assistants, procedures, and so 
forth, so that he has time free of duties, 
responsibilities, and distractions for him 
to plan and think ahead of his aircraft. 


Summary 

In summary, it is our belief that in 
safety work, we cannot base safety on 
false assumptions, but we must face 
facts—as unpleasant as they may be. 
We cannot establish safety minimums 
so low that they do not have an eco- 
nomic impact on anyone. Safety is 
bound to cost money but generally 
represents a good long-term invest- 
ment. Safety regulations cannot be es- 
tablished so as to provide for the lowest 
capability. To maintain proper levels 
of safety, there must be some “give” 
of some of our prerogatives by some of 
us. We must have a greater exchange 
of information. We must all recognize 
that there is a right way to fly an air- 
plane, but this right way should not be 
kept secret from the operators nor from 
the pilots. 

If I’ve been critical, I intended to 
be. We were asked to discuss problems 
and no useful purpose would be served 
by ignoring them. Aviation has become 
a safe and reliable means of transpor- 
tation. It is, however, inherently haz- 
ardous and will only be kept safe by 
constant striving for the highest pos- 
sible standards of care by all concerned 
and constant concentration in our 
problem areas. 
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Al ONG [HE | INE With The Air Line Pilo's 
Hopkins Receives 1958 Daedalian Safety Award 


Capt. Hopkins (r.) Receives Award from Col. Boyd 


N April 12, 1958, ALPA First 

Vice-President Stewart W. Hop- 
kins was on a routine ferry flight be- 
tween Newark, N. J., and Atlanta, Ga., 
when a runaway propeller on a number 
four engine of his DC-7 caused an un- 
controllable fire. Fragments from the 
damaged engine were hurled into the 
air damaging number three engine 
causing another runaway propeller. 
The plane, however, was brought to a 
safe landing at Friendship Airport, Bal- 
timore, Md., with no injuries, and the 
fire was put out. 

On April 11, Capt. Hopkins was 
honored for his “outstanding perform- 
ance in the line of duty” by the Order 
of Daedalians when he was presented 
with the Order’s annual Civilian Flight 
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Safety Award for 1958 in ceremonies 
at Kelly Air Force Base, Tex. 


Outstanding Airmanship 

In informing Captain Hopkins of his 
selection as recipient of the award, Col. 
William L. Boyd, National Commander 
of the Order of Daedalians, said: “As 
a result of unusually competent and 
cool handling of the aircraft by you 
and the crew, the aircraft was landed 
without injury or loss of life to persons 
or damage to property on the ground. 
Your performance was considered an 
example of outstanding airmanship.” 

This is the third year the Order of 
Daedalians has made its Civilian Flight 
Safety Award to an air line pilot in ad- 
dition to its annual Flight Safety Award 


to the major Air Force Command w ‘| 
the best flight safety record as det 
mined by the Air Force Chief of St 


Selection of Recipients 

The Order of Daedalians was est 
lished by World War I pilots to “tr: 
mit to posterity the traditions of < { 
flying.” One of the order’s principle 
tivities is presentation of the Daeda 
Award to recipients selected by an 
dependent board censisting of rep-e 
sentatives of the Civil Aeronaut 
Board, the air line industry and the i 
Line Pilots Association. 


Capt. Richard Ogg, PAA pilot, * 
ceived the first civilian award in 195 
for his safe ditching of an airliner i 
mid-ocean. The 1957 award went 
Capt. Gregory P .Thomas of FTL who 
landed a disabled plane on a sandbar 
in Jamaica Bay near Idlewild, New 
York Airport. 


More Than 25 Years Flying 

Capt. Hopkins received the award 
after more than a quarter-century of 
flying with more than 20,000 hours of 
flight time. In 1933, he joined Pacific 
Seaboard Air Lines which became 
Chicago and Southern Airlines and 
later merged with Delta. 


As an ALPA member he has served 
six times as Local Council Chairman 
and three times as MEC Chairman in 
addition to his present office as First 
Vice-President. He has also represented 
pilots twice on the System Board of 
Adjustment and has been a member of 
five Contract Negotiating Committees. 
In 1956, he served on the Standing 
Committee on Organizational Struc- 
tures and has been a member of the 
Military Affairs Committee. 

Hopkins is also a Captain in the 
Naval Reserve and Commander of the 
Air Wing Staff at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion at Atlanta, Ga. During the Sec- 
ond World War, he commanded the 
first Naval Air Transport flight into 
Floyd Bennett Field, New York, and 
later commissioned and _ successively 
commanded Transport Squadron 7, 
based at Miami, Fla., and Transport 
Squadron 3, based at Olathe, Kan. He 
received the Navy Commendation rib- 
bon for his war time service. 


Capt. Hopkins is a member of DAI. 
Council 44 at Atlanta. 
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Capt. Fred L. Eldridge 


H AL Promotes Two Pilots 


[awaiian Airlines has promoted two 
A..PA members to flight operations 
check pilots. They are Capts. Fred L. 
Eldridge and Robert B. Maguire, who 
will conduct all training activities which 
ileal with instrument flying and pe- 


C 

riodic checks of the line’s more than 

sixty pilots. They will work in Honolulu 
ler Howard W. Phillips, Director of 
tht Operations. 


Capt. Eldridge has been an active 
1t for 21 years and an ALPA mem- 
12. He became an air line pilot in 
16 after serving as a Navy pilot in 
Vorld War II. Before the war, he was 
instructor in the Civilian Pilot 
aining program instituted by the 
sovernment to train college students. 
Capt. Maguire has been flying for 
lawaiian for nine years and has been 
ALPA member for almost that en- 
ire period. He began his flying career 
in the Air Force during World War II 
nd flies regularly with the Hawaiian 
Air National Guard. 


Pilot Named to Reserve Post 

4 veteran member of ALPA DAL 
Local Council No. 44, Atlanta, Ga., has 
been named to an Air Force Reserve 
mobilization assignment as Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Operations at Head- 

arters, 14th Air Force, Robins AFB, 


Capt. Robt. B. Maguire 


He is responsible for supervising the 
training of approximately 72,000 re- 
servists and Air National Guardsmen 
in 22 eastern states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Puerto Rico. He would 
take over the operations post in the 
event of mobilization. 


Pilot Views Safety 

“Pull up! There’s a plane under 
you!” With those words from the radio 
of his DC-7, AAL Capt. Mel D. Logan 
learned of the dangers first hand of 
landing IFR while unknown to him a 
plane near by was being piloted on 
“see-and-be-seen” VFR. 

Capt. Logan’s experience and his so- 
lutions for the dangers are contained in 
an article entitled “A Pilot’s Views on 
Air Safety” which was printed in a spe- 
cial section on “Our Crowded Airways” 
in The Reporter magazine. 


Capt. Logan says: “The fact is that 
visually controlled flight on our busy 
air lanes and around our congested air- 
ports has become obsolete and terribly 
dangerous. Yet the rules permit ‘see- 
and-be-seen’ flying in the same area 
where other planes may be flying blind, 
on a controlled flight path.” Capt. 
Logan makes five suggestions to reduce 
the dangers. They are reprinted in “As 
Others See It,” on page — of this issue. 

Capt. Logan is ALPA Region Five 
Air Safety Chairman and ALPA repre- 
Air Safety Chairman and ALPA Rep- 
resentative and Chairman of FAA Re- 
gion Four Air Space Subcommittee. 
He has also served as Council Safety 
Chairman. 


Chicago Sun-Times Photo. 


TWA Captain James Edward Frankum gets an assist at the controls of a 
Boeing 707 from 6-year-old Tommy Corris of Palatine, Illinois. The future 
spaceman participated in the christening of the jet airliner at Chicago before 
its inaugural flight to Los Angeles. 


. He is Capt. John R. Pountnay, 
ive in the Air Force Reserve since 
discharge after World War II. 
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Services ALFA 
Renders Its Members 


HE Association has steadily en- 
larged and increased the services 
it makes available to the individual 
member. Today ALPA makes avail- 
able and performs many more services 
for its members than any other associa- 
tion or union in American society. The 
following is a partial list of special 
services now provided the member of 
ALPA: 
© Negotiation and maintenance of 
employment agreements to provide him 
with rates of compensation, rules and 
working conditions appropriate to the 
piloting profession. 
© Representation in the problems 
connected with the maintenance of his 
license as a pilot. 
® Representation in grievances he 
may file as a result of any action taken 
by his employer which may affect him. 
® Representation in any medical 
problems arising with his employer or 
the federal government licensing au- 
thorities. 
® Representation in cases involving 
civil penalties or license suspension or 
revocation actions brought against him 
for alleged violations of Civil Air Reg- 
ulations. 
® Representation in actions brought 
against him by municipalities or states 
for infraction of aviation regulations. 
© Representation in mergers or con- 
solidation of air carriers to ensure that 
he (1) Shall have the opportunity to 
follow his job into the new company. 
(2) Shall not suffer loss of compensa- 
tion or unusual expense in connection 
with the merger. (3) An opportunity 
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to participate in the solution of senior- 
ity problems free of interference by 
outside groups. 

* Political and legislative represen- 
tation locally and nationally on all sub- 
jects in connection with his professional 
life as a pilot or his membership in a 
labor organization. 

* Representation and participation 
in technical and air safety subjects 
which may affect his safety, the effi- 
ciency of his job or his welfare. 

* Representation from a public rela- 
tions view so as to maintain him and 
his profession in the most favorable 
public view. 

* Receipt of current information 
concerning his profession through 
ALPA publications. 

* Representation internationally 
through IFALPA, the ITF, and par- 
ticipation in international forums such 


as the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization or International Labor Or- 
ganization in order that his views may 
be made known world-wide on subjects 
important to him. 

® Employment information and help 
is available to him at the Association’s 
Home Office. 

® Protection against loss of income 
due to sickness or accident or loss of 
pilot’s license at favorable rates. 

© Emergency funds for his family 
during the probate of his estate in the 
event of death are available through 
participaton in Mutual Aid. 

© Life insurance at special rates for 
air line pilots through the ALPA 
Group Life Insurance Program. 

® He may borrow from the Asso- 
ciation’s Credit Union. 

® He may invest in the Association’s 
Credit Union. 


(Eprror’s Note: At every Convention since the 12th, in 1952, the President 
of the Association has submitted to each delegate a detailed report on the State of 
the Association. Its purpose is to provide the delegates with information in readily 
accessible form for reference and use in their deliberations. 

These reports have always been available to members for reading through their 


Local Council Officers. A condensation of highlights was printed in the Convention 
(December, 1958) issue of Tue Am Line Pitot. However, there have been numer- 
ous requests that this report be made directly available to all members in order 
that they may know how ALPA is organized, the manner in which it is being run, 
and what has been accomplished in the period since the preceding Convention. In 
response to these requests, THe Am Line Putor is printing the 15th Convention 
report, State Of The Association, as it did following the 14th Convention. This is 
the first installment. Because of its length, it will be continued serially in following 
issues of THe Arr Line Pinot. 

Generally, this report summarizes and compares the periods between Con- 
ventions from October, 1956, and October, 1958. In some cases, explanatory ma- 
terial of a historical nature beyond the period stated is presented. This report is 
being reproduced verbatim. Consequently, it should be borne in mind in reading 
this that it was prepared for presentation to the Board of Directors in early No- 
vember of 1958. Where necessary, editor’s notes have been inserted to show the 

nt status due to d pments since that tim 
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* And most important of all, he is 
given the opportunity to associate with 
one of the finest groups of professional 
men in our society and participate in 
decisions which are made affecting his 
and their welfare. 


Membership 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
ve 9,781 10,914 12,837 13,545 
rentice 448 791 789 480 
tive 2,521 2,927 2,925 3,180 
:, Inactive 113 it 143 129 
c. Active 24 26 40 47 
vorary 19 19 19 19 





otal 12,906 14,788 16,753 17,400 
Eprror’s Note: As of the end of 
ril, 1959, the Association member- 
Lp totalled 17,622 consisting of 


510 active members, 465 apprentice, 
33 inactive, 141 executive inactive, 
executive active, 19 honorary.) 


Councils 

[The basic representing unit of the 
A-sociation is the Local Council. There 

: currently 147 Councils. American 
A rlines has the largest number of 

yuncils—12. PAA Council No. 36 is 

» largest single Council, with 704 
nembers. Cordova Air Lines, Anchor- 
ave, Council No. 133 is the smallest 
vith 6 members. 

The Association has foreign based 

muncils at Anchorage, Alaska; Ketch- 
ikan, Alaska; Lima, Peru; Puerto 
Rico; Honolulu; London, England; 
Frankfort, Germany; Tokyo, Japan, 
and Hong Kong, China. 

(Eprror’s Note: Two new councils 
have been added since this report, 
bringing the total to 149. EAL No. 18 
with 628 members has displaced PAA 
No. 36 as the largest.) 


Board of Directors 
The highest governing body. of the 
Association is its Board of Directors. 
The Board is composed of Council 
Chairmen and Senior Copilot Repre- 
sentatives of each Council. The Board 
of Directors meet biennially when they 
are delegates to a Convention. Between 
Conventions they may decide issues by 
mail ballot or in special meetings 
There are now 283 Directors. There 
were 263 Directors in November, 1956, 
representing 133 Councils. In 1954, 
ere were 230 Directors representing 
18 Councils and in 1952 the figures 
ere 225 and 115 respectively. The 
uneven number results from the fact 
at some Councils do not have Copilot 
P epresentatives. The air lines repre- 
sented are: Alaska, Allengheny, 
AXICO, American, Bonanza, Bran- 
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iff, California Eastern, Capital, Capitol, 
Caribbean-Atlantic, Central, Continen- 
tal, Chicago Helicopter Airways, Cor- 
dova, Delta, Eastern, Flying Tigers, 
Frontier, Ellis, Great Lakes, Hawaiian, 
Lake Central, Los Angeles, Mackey, 
Mohawk, National, New York Airways, 
North Central, Northeast, Northwest, 
Northern Consolidated, Ozark, Over- 
seas National, Pacific, Pacific Northern, 
Pan American, Panagra, Piedmont, 
Resort, Riddle, Seaboard & Western, 
Slick, Southern, Trans Caribbean, 
Transocean, Aloha, Trans-Texas, TWA, 
United, Western, West Coast. 

(Eprror’s Note: Current number 
on the Board of Directors is 292.) 


Executive Board 

The Executive Board has the power 
and authority to control the Associa- 
tion between Conventions. It consists 
of the Chairman and Senior Copilot 
Representative of the Master Executive 
Council of each air line. With 51 air 
lines presently in ALPA, the Executive 
Board consists of 102 pilots, 51 Cap- 
tains, 49 Copilots and 2 Flight Officers. 
The Executive Board does not hold 
regular meetings but may be called into 
session by the President, the Executive 
Committee, or at the request of 30 per 
cent of the Board itself. In 1956 the 
Executive Board was composed of 91 
pilots from 40 air lines. 

(Eprror’s Note: Currently 50 air 
lines are represented by ALPA and the 
Executive Board consists of 100 pilots 
—50 Captains, 48 copilots, and 2 flight 
officers.) 


Executive Committee 

The Executive Committee is charged 
with maintaining continuity in the pilot 
management of the Association and 
acting in the capacity of owners’ rep- 
resentatives and general trusteeship of 
the Association’s business and funds. It 
acts in consultation and cooperation 
with the President in furthering the 
objectives and policies announced by 
the Board of Directors or the Execu- 
tive Board. It recommends policy to 
the Executive Board and the Board of 
Directors. The Executive Committee is 
composed of the five (5) Regional Vice 
Presidents together with the President, 
the First Vice President, Secretary and 
the Treasurer. 


Association International Offices 

The International Offices of the As- 
sociation are located in Chicago, IIli- 
nois. The organizational structure is 
broken down into the following func- 
tions: 

* Executive 

* Administrative 

* Council Coordination and 

Administration 


Accounting 

Employment Agreement 
Legal and Conciliation 
Engineering and Air Safety 
Research and Statistical 
Education and Organization 
Publicity and Public Relations 
Personnel and Purchasing 
Mimeographing and Mailing 
Legislative and Washington 
Representation 

Insurance 


Regional Offices 

ALPA maintains a Washington Of- 
fice and three regional offices. Since 
1952 regional offices have been 
equipped and staffed in Los Angeles 
and New York City. The space avail- 
able in the Washington and Miami 
offices has been doubled. Procedures 
have been worked out to coordinate the 
regional offices with the Home Office. 
The methodical activation of regional 
offices has provided an opportunity to 
evaluate their advantages to the ALPA 
structure and to weigh the advantages 
and disadvantages of regionalization as 
effects utilization. The Miami (Coral 
Gables) office was purchased by ALPA 
on September 3, 1957, and is located 
at 1716-18 Ponce de Leon Blvd., Coral 
Gables, Florida. Purchase price was 
$110,000.00 for a one story building 
consisting of approximately 11,529 
square feet. Two thousand nine hun- 
dred seventy-five square feet were con- 
verted into general offices and a meet- 
ing hall. Financing is arranged so that 
income from rentals will liquidate the 
note to the Association’s reserves while 
yielding a normal rate of return to 
ALPA. Operating costs are underwrit- 
ten from the allowances of Local Coun- 
cils who utilize the office. 

Location of the Washington and 
Regional Offices follow: 
p»Washington, D. C.: 

Room 1139-45, National Press Build- 

ing, Washington 4, D. C. Tele- 

phone: National 8-3411, 12, and 13. 

Washington Representative: Larry 

Cates 
p»New York, New York: 

Lincoln Building, Room 1329. 60 

East 42nd Street, New York, New 

York. Telephone: Oxford 7-0233. 

Secretary: Dorothy Stuchell. 
pMiami, Florida (Coral Gables): 

1716-18 Ponce de Leon Blvd. Coral 

Gables, Florida. Telephone: High- 

land 4-1687. Secretary: Mrs. Ann 

McElhiney. 
pLos Angeles, California: 

5250 W. Imperial Highway, Los An- 

geles 45, California. Telephone: Or- 

chard 3-3665. Regional Representa- 
tive: Howard Jones. Secretary: Ann- 
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abel St. John. 

In addition, Local Councils maintain 
their own offices at Kansas City, Mo.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; San Francisco 
(Palo Alto), Cal.; Denver, Colo.; Dal- 
las, Tex.; Seattle, Wash.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Boston, Mass.; Jamaica, N. Y.; Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


Employees 

The Assosciation currently has 92 
full-time staff employees: 29 Executive 
and Professional, 57 Secretarial and 
Clerical, and 6 Maintenance (build- 
ing). In addition, part-time employees 
are utilized as needed and supplement- 
ed as necessary by specialists in va- 
rious fields. 

(Eprror’s Nore: In addition, the 
Association utilizes the services of many 
pilots in representation work and the 
pilot payroll is approximately equal to 
50 full time pilots.) 












Executive And 
Administrative 


The Association’s structure provides 
that the supervision and administration 
of ALPA’s affairs, when the Executive 
Board, Board of Directors or Execu- 
tive Committee are not in session, shall 
be under the direction of the President 
of the Association. There is also pro- 
vision for a full-time Executive Vice 
President. The offices of First Vice 
President, Secretary and Treasurer and 
the five Regional Vice Presidents are 
filled by active line pilots who perform 
their functions while employed by their 
respective air lines. The officers of the 
Association must: 

> Translate resolutions of the Exec- 
utive Board, Board of Directors, Exec- 
utive Committee and Master Executive 
Councils, into specific administrative 
policies. 

>» Provide for adequate staffing to 





carry out such policies. 

> Provide coordination between the 
fifty-one different air line groups con- 
stituting ALPA. 

>» Operate the Association honestly 
and efficiently. 

>» Maintain the dignity of the organ- 
ization. 

> Insure compliance with the poli- 
cies and laws of the Association by the 
membership. 

>» Maintain proper relations with the 
general public and public agencies. 


Coordination and Supervision 

Authority is delegated and responsi- 
bilities so assigned that a number of 
projects may be processed concurrent- 
ly and still have adequate supervision 
and direction. Administration is ac- 
complished in the following manner: 


® The organization’s activities have 
been separated into two main cate- 
gories (1) Administration, and (2) 
Representation. Scruggs A. Colvin is 
assigned the general supervision of all 
administrative details affecting mem- 
bership, Council elections. and coordi- 
nation, the Association’s housing, secre- 
tarial and clerical staffing, records, pur- 
chasing personnel, etc. 

® Department heads have been des- 
ignated as follows: Employment Agree- 
ment, J. C. Christie; Legal and Con- 
ciliation, F. H. Bennett; Accounting, C. 
Rohles; Engineering and Air Safety, 
T. G. Linnert; Education and Organ- 
ization, V. J. Herbert; Publicity and 
Public relations, E. C. Modes. 

* Duties of staff members have been 
assigned to provide for “emergency” 
projects being handled in a routine 
manner and for the definite fixing of 
responsibility. 

* The activities of the Association 
have become so numerous and com- 
plex in the last few years that plan- 
ning must provide for a large number 


ALPA's President's Department (Pres. Sayen in Insert). 
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of projects to be handled concurre: t- 
ly. Prior to 1951, the Association a: a 
practice concentrated largely on ce 
project at a time and devoted m st 
of the staff and resources to it. A> a 
result, work was stalemated and pr:g- 
ress halted. As a matter of admi is- 
trative policy, at the present time p! n- 
ning is oriented toward keeping he 
staffing and planning of the Asso ‘a- 
tion in such condition that all proj: cts 
may be processed at their normal ; ce 
and without delays due to inadeq: ite 
preparation, training, or staffing. § ch 
procedures require constant plan: ng 
for work loads which are unprec ct- 
able in nature. Demands upon the 4s- 
sociation vary widely from time to ‘ ne 
depending upon the complexity —nd 
duration of projects. In addition, ur .n- 
ticipated projects continually ise 
which must be handled. Routine siaff- 
ing must, therefore, take these fac ors 
into consideration. Arrangements have 
also been concluded with outside con- 
sultants, attorneys, and experts in va- 
rious fields who may be utilized as nec- 
essary. In this manner, the work of the 
Association is now kept current. With 
the great increase in the complexity as 
well as volume of work in recent years, 
considerable strain has been placed on 
the officers and staff of the Association 
in keeping all programs current with 
demand. While the record is good, 
great sacrifices by individual people 
have been necessary to achieve them 
and relief must be provided by increased 
staffing and new procedures and tech- 
niques many of which are currently 
under study. 

® The salaries of staff members have 
been increased by a system of job 
classification, longevity, and merit. 
Heads of Departments receive extra 
compensation for such responsibility. 
Staff members also participate in a 
bonus incentive program inaugurated 
in 1956. The staff members are per- 
mitted to participate in the Associa- 
tion’s Group Life program, but not 
in the Mutual Aid or Loss of License 
programs. 

© The secretarial, clerical and main- 
tenance employees are covered by a 
wage and rule policy adopted and 
placed into effect on November 19, 
1951. This policy has been reviewed 
and adjusted periodically. Compensa- 
tion is determined principally by job 
classification, length of service and 
merit. Rules governing such items as 
sick leave, vacation, etc., are common 
to all employees. 

* A contributory retirement plan 
for all employees was made available 
on January 1, 1956, with participation 
optional and with past service credit 
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aid by ALPA. Contributions are at the 
of 2% of the first $4,200.00 of 
ry and 4% thereafter. Retirement 
me is one-half of the contribution 
imes years of service with normal re- 
ment age of 65. Optional early re- 
ment is available at employees dis- 
ion to age 60 and earlier retirement 
ge 55 requires Executive Commit- 
approval. 
A large measure of Association 
k is handled by pilot representa- 
\ °s with the cooperation of staff mem- 
and Association officers. While 
it pay loss at increased rates of 
\pensation is an increasingly serious 
blem, the present officers still hold 
he theory that a maximum of self- 
resentation, if intelligently coordi- 
ed and executed, is desirable. 
> Pilot representatives, in addition 
assuming a larger measure of re- 
nsibility for local administration of 
ociation affairs, keeping their mem- 
ship informed, etc., are serving as 
principal spokesmen on current 
jects in practically every field of en- 
leavor in which the Association partici- 
es. 
[he staff of this department consists 
C. N. Sayen, President; Kay Mc- 
Murray, Executive Vice President; 
Wallace W. Anderson, Executive As- 
sistant; Viola Colby, Secretary to the 
President, and secretaries Doris Schrad- 
er and Mary Ann Burke. 


Council Coordination and 
Administration 

The work of the Association has been 
divided into two main divisions: (1) 
Administrative; (2) Representative. 
The administrative functions are broad- 
ly as follows: 

» The proper organization of local 
councils, the maintenance of records, 
the conduct of elections, etc. 

» The maintenance of current and 
accurate membership records. 

» The organization and establish- 
ment of representation for pilots of air 
lines who desire to become part of 
ALPA. 

>» Physical arrangements for Mas- 
ter Executive, Local Executive Council 
or Board of Directors’ meetings. 

» The conduct of Regional Vice 
President, Local Executive and Master 

xecutive Council elections. 

» The maintenance of liaison be- 

een air lines and councils. 

» The supervision of the physical 
property of ALPA, management of the 

sociation housing, purchasing, staff- 

y, Otc. 

» The maintenance of an efficient 

nmuniaction system and provision 

adequate mailing facilities for coun- 
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ALPA's Council Coordination and Administration Department. 


cils, membership and the ALPA de- 
partments. 


Organization 
Following is a list of air lines on 
which pilots have been aided in organ- 
izing since November, 1956: Trans 
Caribbean, Great Lakes, Slick, Capitol 
and California Eastern. Eleven coun- 
cils have been established. 


Personnel 

This function includes the imple- 
mentation of the Association personnel 
policies, the maintenance of adequate 
secretarial and clerical employees, 
maintaining records for insurance, sick 
leave, vacation and maintenance of re- 
serve personnel for peak work demands. 


Purchasing 

The purchasing of the Association 
is largely done by centralized purchas- 
ing with distribtuion of supplies being 
made to departments and the local 
councils. This function, therefore, in- 
cludes the purchase of all office equip- 
ment and supplies needed to carry on 
the business of the Association, the su- 
pervision of the supplies, proper inven- 
tory and control of the stock room, the 
checking and approving of invoices for 
payment, and the provision for main- 
tenance of the Association housing. 


Mimeographing and Mailing 
The Association maintains a policy 
of promoting a maximum exchange of 
objective and factual information be- 
tween members and councils to encour- 
age a free flow of information. The 
mailing facilities of the Home Office 
have been made available to council 
and MEC officers. The results have 
been encouraging. The flow of informa- 
ticn to the membership has multiplied 

many times with beneficial results. 


Previous planning for the inter- 
change of information at the Local Ex- 
ecutive Council and the Master Execu- 
tive Council levels, as well as the Home 
Office level has materialized in the 
production of LEC News Letters and 
MEC News Letters and the Bi-Weekly 
News Bulletin, thus utilizing to the full- 
est extent the modern production and 
mailing facilities of the Association. 

The greatly increased volume of 
mimeographed material, the bulk of 
of which was eventually handled as 
mail was adequately processed through 
the use of modern machinery so that 
it arrived in the hands of members 
while still current with priority to 
matters of urgency. The heaviest day’s 
output was February 28, 1958, when 
27,597 pieces of mail were processed. 
The department has six full time 
employees, supplemented by part time 
help. 

The reproduction of Association 
correspondence has been on a planned 
basis to where we now have one of the 
most modern shops in the area. Equip- 
ment includes high speed mimeographs, 
the newest type of multilith, automatic 
tieing equipment, electric staplers, com- 
mercial type folding, keyboard graph- 
otype and automatic addressographing. 
Material preparation is done by either 
the varityper or the electric type- 
writer. 

Filing 

The Home office has installed a com- 
plete system of central filing. This sys- 
tem not only results in a better organ- 
ization and preservation of the vital 
records of ALPA, but relieves depart- 
ments and secretaries of filing duties 
which enables them to devote more 
time to their primary functions. 
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All filing necessary to the Associa- 
tion record keeping, but which is only 
used for reference, has been placed on 
microfilm rolls or strips. 

The staff of this department con- 
sists of: Scruggs A. Colvin, Adminis- 
trator; Glyn Johns, Council Coordi- 
nator. Secretarial and Clerical: Grace 
Moody, Patricia Baudoux, Barbara Ga- 
linski, Marjorie McEvoy. Membership: 
Dorothy Rubino, Marguerite Hoppe, 
Glada Crawford, Phyllis Pellican, Vic- 
toria Catinella, Julia Drozdz. Recep- 
tionist: Mary Ann Zaremba. Switch- 
board: Betty Molitor, Charlotte Yures- 
kes. File: Mildred Jendersak. Mail 
Room: Joe Kovach, Supervisor; 
Dorothea Stein, Mildred Kalinowski, 
Lorraine Caldwell, Ruby Svidron, Irma 
Hotzfield. Maintenance: Adam Frank, 
Supervisor (and a crew of four). 


The Assoociation’s income is derived 
from payments made by the member- 
ship in the form of dues, initiation fees, 
and penalties, and in addition, per 
capita tax payments from affiliate or- 
ganizations, rent, income from invest- 
ments and miscellaneous sources. 


Financial Problems 

The Association’s financial problems 
are largely concerned with: Collection 
of dues; Maintenance of accurate fi- 
nancial records; Handling of invest- 
ments and reserves; Payment of obliga- 
tions incurred in operating the organ- 
ization. 

These financial activities are under 
the direction of the Treasurer, working 
in cooperation with the President of 
the Association. The work of the de- 
partment is under the supervision of 
the Controller, who reports directly to 
the Treasurer. 

Further improvements have been 
made in the methods by which the As- 
sociation’s obligations are paid, with 
payment of those obligations under 
$500.00 being made directly by the 
Controller and payments in amounts 
over $500.00 receiving final approval 
of the President and Treasurer before 
payment. By this method, it has been 
possible to institute rules under which 
properly authorized and documented 
accounts may be paic: within five days. 
As a matter of record, they are usually 
paid within one day. This has relieved 
the officers of the Association from 
much tedious work. 

As a result of the adoption, at the 
13th Convention, of revised By-Laws 
pertaining to payment of dues and col- 
lection thereof, it has been possible to 
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improve upon methods of collecting 
amounts owed to the Association from 
members. The result has been an in- 
crease in income, accruing to the bene- 
fit of all members. 


Current Situation 

ALPA has prospered as a business 
since the last Convention. The success 
of a business may be measured in part 
by the increase, if any, in the assets 
and cash position and in the benefits 
accruing to the stockholders (members) 
as a result of the organization. The 
assets of the Association have increased 
$439,893.59 during the fiscal year end- 
ing 9/30/58. Even though Association 
assets have increased by approximately 
$440,000 this past year, this is not to 
be considered a completely rosy pic- 
ture, for during this same period the 
Surplus Account increased only $183,- 
555.53. This is due to the fact that lia- 
bilities have increased almost propor- 
tionately with the increase in assets. 

Under dues dividend procedures 
adopted by the Board of Directors at 
the 13th Convention in 1954, a cash 
dividend was paid to the membership 
in good standing in May, 1957, in the 
total amount of $312,470.27. Since costs 
during the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1957, increased at a greater 
rate than income for the same period, 
the dues dividend distributed in May, 
1958, totaled $110,416.86. 

Despite the dividend paid for 1957, 
and the projected dividend for 1958, 
the Association has gone forward in 
the fields of increased representation 
and service to the membership with its 
accompanying costs. 

(Eprror’s Note: The dues dividend 
for 1958 will amount to 5%.) 


Review of Cost of Operation 
The listed assets of ALPA increased 
from $3,374,875.38 as shown on the 


September 30, 1956, audit to $3,858,- 
188.74 as shown on the September 30, 
1958 audit. This is a total increase in 
assets of $493,313.36. 

In addition to the assets listed, there 
is $110,000.00 set aside in a Behncke 
escrow fund to guarantee pension pay- 
ments, which cannot be utilized by the 
Association at this time. Six hundred 
ninety-two thousand, nine hundred 
twenty-two dollars and _ thirty-eight 
cents represents investments in the 
Home Office building and _ property. 
Sixty-three thousand, five hundred for- 
ty dollars and twenty-two cents repre- 
sents equipment for the Home Office 
and Regional Offices. 

Costs of operation have also risen. 
For example cost of operating ALPA in 
1951-52 was $954,685.86, in 1952-53 
was $1,096,885.07, in 1953-54 was 
$967,709.20, in 1954-55 was $1,516,- 
236.19, in 1955-56 was $1,507,171.78, 
in 1956-57 was $2,098,375.13, in 1957- 
58 was $2,452,488.71. 

The increase in annual operating ex- 
pense of $945,000 since the last Con- 
vention is startling and immediate steps 
must be taken to counteract it if the 
Association’s programs are to be main- 
tained. It has been possible to maintain 
Association programs only because the 
increase in membership during the past 
two years has increased income. How- 
ever, a similar rise in expense during 
the next two years would find the Asso- 
ciation in serious financial difficulty. 
The greatest rise in costs has been in 
pilot flight pay loss and expenditures. 


Improved Accounting Procedures 

Steps are continually being taken to 
modernize the accounting systems of 
the Association so as to provide a more 
accurate reflection of the income and 
expenditures of the Association. As an 
example, IBM equipment is now being 
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utilized in some Accounting Depart- 


ment operations, and it is expected” 


further mechanization along these lines 
wil! be introduced . . . Payroll and Ac- 
counts Payable are now established. 
Accounts Receivable will be set up on 
this system in the future. Group Life 
ani Loss of License insurance pro- 
gr:ms are mechanized. 
Project Accounting 

)isbursements have been placed on 
a »roject-cost basis so that it is possible, 
at any time, to determine how much 
he; been spent on any specific project. 
Ir addition, Home Office departments 
hz ve been placed on a budget-control 
sy em so that the operating costs of 
ea h department can be periodically re- 
vi wed and compared with the esti- 
m ited budget. Relating these costs to 
th> estimated budget has proven the 
es imated costs to be very close to the 
ac ‘ual costs. It is, however, still impos- 
to budget pilot expenses accu- 
ately. Future 

[he income of the Association has 
risen in the past year due to an increase 
in the membership and an increase in 
the average compensation received by 
the members. This in itself, not taking 
into consideration other factors, calls 
for an increase in representing machin- 
ery, which means additional expense. 
Another factor which will increase op- 
erating costs is the fact that as pilot 
income increases so does the cost of 
representation work done by pilots, in- 
asmuch as the member doing repre- 
sentation work is reimbursed as though 
he had worked for his air line. This 
cost has risen rapidly in recent years 
and has been accentuated with the ne- 
‘tiation of retirement plans and other 
inge benefits now reimbursed by 
ALPA to many companies at a cost of 
approximately 20 per cent. of payroll. 
Additions to staff and clerical forces 
have brought increased salary costs. 
Salary increases and the inauguration 
of a retirement program have further 
increased salary costs. 
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Investments 

The investment program of the As- 
sociation is under the supervision of 
the President and the Treasurer, and is 
subject to review by the Executive 
ommittee. Consultation is provided 
y the investment division of the Amer- 
ican National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. 

A conservative investment program 

being followed of 40% government 
bonds, 35% corporate bonds, and 25% 
eferred stocks. This produced a 
3.77% return last year. 

As of September 20, 1956, the As- 

iation owned $2,361,275.23 in such 
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investments. This has been increased so 
that as of September 30, 1958, the As- 
sociation owned $2,584,111.00 in stocks 
and bonds and $10,000.00 in the ALPA 
Federal Credit Union. 

To obviate the necessity of entering 
the commercial mortgage market with 
its attendant high interest costs for the 
purpose of financing the purchase of 
the Miami Regional office building, 
Association reserve funds were invested 
with provision for repayment of the 
principal amount and interest payable 
from income received from tenants 
leasing offices in the building. Consid- 
erable savings to the Association will 
accrue in this process. 

The $110,000.00 retained in the 
Behncke Escrow Account remains the 
property of ALPA, but must remain in 
escrow as a guarantee against pension 
payments to Mrs. Behncke. 


ALPA Property 

The ALPA land and building at 
55th Street and Cicero Avenue is 
completely paid for with the final pay- 
ment having been made July 15, 1956. 
In addition, space is currently rented 
so that annual income to the Associa- 
tion from these rentals is $25,148.38, 
making it possible to occupy the Home 
Office building on a more economic 
basis and at the same time have space 
available for future expansion. 

The value of the building and land 
is shown on the books as $692,922.38 
after allowing for depreciation on the 
building at a rate of 2% per year over 
a fifty-year period. 

Association land and building in 
Coral Gables, Florida, was purchased 
following the 14th Convention at a 
cost of $120,000.00. This property is 
being depreciated at the same rate 
(2%) as the Home Office building. 
Income from the five business concerns 
leasing space provides a substantial in- 
come bcing used to amortize the pur- 
chase price advanced out of Association 
reserves. 

Financial Reports 

Reports are made to the Board of 
Directors and Officers of the Associa- 
tion on the financial status of ALPA 
each quarter as provided by the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. These reports 
have been continually revised so as to 
reflect the change in the accounting 
procedures of the Association and to 
provide the Board of Directors with 
the actual costs of the various projects 
of ALPA. 

Staff 


The staff of this department consists 
of: Don J. Smith, Treasurer; Charles 
Rohles, Controller; Stanley Mohawk, 
Assistant; Vera Fibiger, Assistant; Fan 
Hoenicke, Secretary; and staff, Lor- 


raine Williams, Mary O’Hara, Myrtle 
Danek, Nyela Carpenter, Carolyn Zu- 
bricky, Marie Lamont, Mildred Car- 
roll, Doris Monkman, Rosebud Barry, 
Marie Heiden, Anna Hoffmeister, Pat 
McQuade. 


The effectiveness of the collective 
bargaining activities of the Association 
may be measured by the extent to 
which the following objectives are met: 

>» The maintenance of pilot stand- 
ards of compensation, rules and work- 
ing conditions relative to the general 
economy and other professions. 

>» The promotion of pilot standards 
in keeping with changes in the indus- 
try and the adjustment of agreements 
accordingly. 

> The accurate and expeditious in- 
terpretation of agreements when ques- 
tions and disputes arise and compli- 
ance with the terms and provisions of 
negotiated agreements. 

>» The maintenance of harmonious 
labor relations between pilots and air 
line companies consistent with mutual 
respect. 

Agreements Signed 

Since the 14th Convention, contract 
negotiations have been characterized 
by stiffening opposition from the car- 
riers making it necessary for the Asso- 
ciation to resort to the legal procedures 
and remedies provided in the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended; in many cases. 
During the period from October 1, 
1956, to October 1, 1958, it has been 
necessary for the Association to in- 
voke the services of the National Medi- 
ation Board on 32 air lines; to take 
strike votes on 19 air lines; and to use 
Fact-Finding Boards, Presidential 
Emergency Boards or Arbitration on 5 
air lines. Pilots were forced to withdraw 
their services for 108 days on one air 
line and the pilots of two other com- 
panies were locked out. 

(Eprror’s Note: Since the issuance 
of this report, the services of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board have been in- 
voked in five more instances, strike 
votes were taken on four air lines, a 


‘withdrawal from service occurred on 


one air line, and fact-finding or arbi- 
tration procedures were resorted to on 
three air lines.) 

Despite this resistance, the Associa- 
tion was successful in concluding more 
agreements than in any previous two- 
year period and in establishing signifi- 
cant firsts in pilot agreement provi- 
sions. The following agreements of all 
categories were concluded from Octo- 
ber 1, 1956, to October 1, 1958: 
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Ca 
Pension _ Ae 
Definitive ‘Pension Agreements. 
First Agreements . 
First System Board of Adjustment 
Agreements 
Amendments to Agreements ...... 
Amendments to System Board Agreements 
Interchange Letters of Agreement... i 
Miscellaneous ehieloeeans pli and 
Agreements . sevens 1 O6 
Arbitration Agreements . 2 


Total . 239 

(Eprror’s Nore: Since the Conven- 
tion the total of agreements negotiated 
since October 1, 1956, has increased to 
295. From October 1, 1958, to May 1, 
1959, the following agreements have 
been concluded: 4 pension outlines, 9 
definitive pension agreements, 1 first 
agreement, I first System Board agree- 
ment, 15 amendments to agreements, 1 
amendment to System Board agree- 
ment, 22 miscellaneous letters of agree- 
ment, 2 arbitration agreements, and 
1 agreement resulting from fact-find- 
ing procedures.) 

This number of agreements in all 
categories for earlier periods is as fol- 
lows: 

Up to 6th Convention... 

6th to 7th Convention 
to 8th Convention 
to 9th Convention... 
to 10th Convention 
to Ith Convention 10- 1-50 
to 12th Convention..........10-20-52 
to 13th Convention. 11- 9-54 
to 14th Convention..........11- 5-56 
to |5th Convention..........11- 3-58 


.. 11-29-40 
12- 1-42 
.12- 4-44 
2-18-47 
11+ 9-48 


7 SAIS RES ITE ap 

(Eprror’s Note: Since the 15th 
Convention and as of May | a total of 
55 more agreements have been negoti- 
ated bringing the grand total to 1,054.) 

The preceding tables demonstrate 
that the collective bargaining activity 
of the Association has been greatly ac- 
celerated ‘n recent years. As negotia- 
tions moved into new areas (notably 
pensions, on-duty provisions, etc.) they 
also became more complex and time 
consuming. It is imperative that your 
employment agreements remain as cur- 
rent as humanly possible. Toward this 
end, the facilities of the Association in 
this area are being steadily expanded, 
particularly with respect to staffing and 
research aids. 

Status Of Agreements 

At present, the pilots of all 13 local 
service air lines, except Piedmont, 
West Coast and Bonanza, are covered 
by current employment agreements. 
The West Coast dispute is being sub- 
mitted to a neutral for fact-finding. He 
will hear evidence and make recom- 
mendations which may be used as a 
basis for resolving the issues without 
such recommendations being binding 
on the parties. 
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Employment Agreements Department 


All trunk lines have current agree- 
ments with the exception of American, 
Western, Northeast, Trans World and 
Panagra. A Presidential Emergency 
Board, which was appointed to help 
resolve the issues on American, has is- 
sued its final report but the dispute 
continues. In the case of Western Air 
Lines, the presentation of the issues 
to a neutral has been completed and a 
decision is awaited. Northeast Airlines 
is in mediation status. 

The Trans World and Panagra 
agreements became amendable only 
recently, Trans World on August 1, 
1958, and Panagra on September 1, 
1958. Negotiations on amended agree- 
ments are now underway on both these 
air lines. Trans World negotiations 
have reached the point where the Na- 
tional Mediation Board has been asked 
to intervene. 

Although its current agreement does 
not become amendable until December 
31, 1958, negotiations for an amended 
agreement are also in process on Pan 
American. These negotiations were 
opened on the initiative of the Asso- 
ciation in order to establish pay and 
working rules for jet aircraft prior to 
their being placed in scheduled service 
later this month. Although changes 
were also requested in provisions af- 


fecting piston aircraft, such changes 
were not to become effective prior to 
December 31, 1958. The Pan American 
negotiations are presently in mediation. 
A number of agreements are still in 
the process of being negotiated on ter- 
ritorial, cargo and supplemental car- 
riers. The serious financial condition 
in which some of the companies find 
themselves has tended to slow down 
the negotiations now underway. 
(Eprror’s Note: There has been 
considerable change in the status of 
agreements since the Convention. On 
West Coast, fact-finding procedures 
produced an agreement on 1/27/59 
which was followed up rapidly with 
agreements on Allegheny on 2/9/59, 
Piedmont on 2/20/59, Bonanza on 
3/16/59, Frontier on 2/6/59, Trans- 
ocean on 2/9/59, Riddle on 2/13/59, 
North Central on 3/30/59 and Pacific 
Northern on 1/1/59. Arbitration pro- 
ceedings produced an agreement on 
Caribbean-Atlantic on 3/12/59 and 
Western on 11/19/58. At the present 
time, pilots on the smaller air lines 
other than Lake Central, Central and 
Mohawk, are covered by current agree- 
ments. Mackey is presently open. There 
has been similar progress on the larger 
carriers; the following agreements have 
been reached since issuance of this 
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report: Panagra on 11/14/58; North- 
east on 10/27/58; American on 1/13/ 
59: Pan American on 2/4/59; Delta 
on 4/10/59; United on 5/12/59; and 
TWA on 5/28/59. All trunk lines now 
hare current agreements with the ex- 
ception of Capital and Braniff, both 
of -vhich are in process under the Rail- 
way Labor Act.) 

ensions: At the time of the 14th 
Ccaivention, the Association had con- 
ch. ied pension agreements with 19 air 
lines. We now have complete pension 
ag cements, consisting of “A” and “B” 
pins, with 29 air lines. In addition, 
an “A” plan only has been established 
fo. the pilots of Chicago Helicopter 
Cc mpany. Completed pension plans 
ar now in effect on all trunk car- 
rics; and all exclusively international 
ca riers; on all local service carriers, 
ex ept West Coast, Piedmont and 
Bc nanza; on 4 out of 9 territorial car- 
rics; and on 1 out of 5 cargo carriers. 
D-finitive language must still be com- 
picted in a few instances. The pilots 
of supplemental carriers for whom the 
A:sociation has only recently taken 
over the representation function are 
still without retirement income -pro- 
tection. 

[he establishment of these retire- 
ment income programs represents the 
fulfillment of another long-term Asso- 
ciation objective; namely, the provision 
of a reasonable degree of economic 
security for pilots who leave the pro- 
fession because of age or physical dis- 
ability. It is anticipated that these 
plans will provide a pilot with 30 years 
of service under the plan who aver- 
ages $12,000.00 a year, a retirement 
income at age 60 of approximately 
$10,000.00 for the rest of his life ex- 
clusive of social security. This repre- 
sents the return on a_ large-scale 
investment made by both the pilot and 
his company. The value to a partici- 
pating pilot of the company’s .contri- 
bution alone, when tax advantages are 
considered, approximates 13 per cent 
of the pilot’s yearly salary, or an ad- 
ditional -$1,560.00 on a salary of 
$12,000.00. Considering the complexity 
of these programs, their successful ne- 
gotiation with the air line companies 
in so short a period is a remarkable 
achievement. 

A new development in the retire- 
ment field occurred during our 1957 
negotiations with Pan American Grace 

rways. Instead of negotiating the 

stomary across-the-board wage in- 

‘ase, the Panagra company agreed 

pick up pilot contributions to the 

irement program. This arrangement 

d mutual advantages. The pilots 

ntributed to the plan 4 per cent of 
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the first $3,600 of their annual salary 
and 8 per cent on annual earnings in 
excess of $3,600. On an annual salary 
of $12,000, this amounted to a pilot 
contribution of 6.8 per cent which the 
Company now assumes. Because of in- 
come tax considerations, however, the 
value to the pilot was substantially 
greater than 6.8 per cent. For example, 
instead of 6.8 per cent, the value to a 
pilot in the 30 per cent income tax 
bracket would approximate 10 
per cent, or an additional $1,166.88 a 
year on an annual salary of $12,000. 
On the other hand, the cost to the 
Company of picking up such pilot con- 
tribution is somewhat less than 6.8 per 
cent because of discounts which ac- 
crue to the Company as a result of the 
mortality and turnover of participants. 
It should also be pointed out that the 
pilots of Northeast and Trans-Texas 
Airlines enjoy the benefits of non-con- 
tributory “A” plans. 

(Eprror’s Note: The number of 
completed pension plans now stands at 
33, with plans having been put into 
effect on West Coast, Piedmont, Bon- 
anza and Caribbean-Atlantic. On TWA 
among other changes, pilot contribu- 
tions to the “A” Fund were halved, 
the fixed benefit formula reduced 25% 
to coincide with other programs, and 
the “B” Fund changed to an 8% non- 
contributory fund.) 

Wages: On the whole, negotiations 
undertaken ‘since the 14th Convention 
have achieved for air line pilots the 
largest rates of compensation increases 
in American industry. As a result, air 
line pilots have not only maintained 
but have enhanced their position as 
the highest paid professional group in 
the United States economy. The salary 
range of air line pilots on piston air- 
craft was extended for the first time to 
the $25,000.00 area. 

In the last few months, notable ad- 
vances were also made equalizing 
DC-3 trunk line and DC-3 local serv- 
ice air line pay. Although this differen- 
tial had been practically eliminated 
several years ago in accordance with 
Association policy, it reappeared tem- 
porarily during the last couple of years 
while emphasis was being placed on 
establishing retirement programs for 
the pilots of these air lines. 

Unlike most of the trunk lines, the 
local service carriers were completely 
without retirement programs. This 
made it necessary to negotiate these 
complex and involved programs from 
beginning to end and with companies 
which had had no previous experience 
concerning them. Moreover, in the ab- 
sence of even preliminary or unilateral 
retirement programs, the initial cost 


ant 
impact to these companies was greater. 
For example, it was necessary for them 
to provide and finance past service 
benefits which, in most instances, al- 
ready had been at least partly funded 
by trunk carriers. The additional cost 
to local service air line companies of 
completed retirement income programs 
ranged from 12 to 15 per cent. The ad- 
ditional cost of improving existing pro- 
grams on trunk lines was generally 
considerably less. 

Despite this temporary concentra- 
tion on retirement programs and their 
substantial cost, local serVice air line 
pilots are in the process of reestablish- 
ing DC-3 pay at industry levels. Under 
recently negotiated agreements, DC-3 
pay will, on local service air lines, ex- 
ceed $1,190.00 a month for 85 hours 
of flying, one-half day and one-half 
night. The Ozark agreement for ex- 
ample produces $1,193.80 effective De- 
cember 1, 1958. Although on most 
trunk lines the DC-3 rate is $1,200.00 
or better, the Ozark rate already ex- 
ceeds the current rate for DC-3 equip- 
ment on several trunk carriers. 

At the conclusion of each calendar 
year, the Association makes a complete 
statistical study of the actual income 
received by all members during the 
calendar year. Such studies were in- 
augurated in 1952 and enable the 
Association to prepare a detailed com- 
parative analysis of the progress being 
made in this field by the Association. 
The latest study is for the calendar 
year 1957. Between the calendar years 
1955 and 1957, average pilot income 
for all members of the Association in- 
creased in excess of $500.00. This was 
during a period of rapid expansion 
of pilot personnel which kept averages 
down due to low base pay. This is a 
net increase in pilot payrolls of ap- 
proximately $17,000,000.00. 

(Eprror’s Note: In agreements cul- 
minated since the State of the Associa- 
tion was compiled in November, 1958, 
further advancements have _ been 
achieved in rates of compensation, On 
piston-engine aircraft, salary range has 
now been extended to $26,700 and for 
jets to $33,000. DC-3 pay on smaller 
air lines now exceeds $1,225 a month 
for 85 hours half day, half night. While 
the yearly statistical and analytical 
study for 1958 has not been completed, 
it is expected to show an increase in 
pilot earnings as a group equalling or 
exceeding the increases of the 1957 
study.) 


Comparisons 
These gains secured by individual 
pilots vary widely in accordance with 
seniority, type of equipment flown, 
status (captain or copilot), equipment 
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utilization, amount of night flying, and 
so forth. Some miscellaneous figures, 
however, may be of interest: 

© The average income for first pilots 
in 1946 was approximately $8,297.00 
per year.* The average copilot pay in 
1946 was approximately $3,480.00 per 
year.* There was no minimum guar- 
antee, no full paid sick leave, no train- 
ing pay, vacations were taken at re- 
duced pay, no deadhead pay and no 
schedule or actual. On promotion to 
first pilot, the pilot ordinarily reverted 
to first year captain pay. 

© At the approach of 1952, the 
average salary for all pilots was ap- 
proximately $9,743.00. The Association 
represented pilots on 41 air lines in 
1952. 

® For the calendar year 1957, the 
average salary for all pilot members of 
the Association was $12,823.00 per 
year, exclusive of pension contribu- 
tions. First pilots averaged $16,316.00, 
reserve pilots $12,419.00 and copilots 
$8,985.00. The Association represented 
52 air lines in 1957. 

® In 1957, all pilots of the big four 
lines (American, Eastern, United and 
TWA) averaged $13,497.00. First pilots 
averaged $17,185.00, reserve pilots 
$13,821.00 and copilots $9,135.00. 

® On the wholly international car- 
riers in 1957 (Pan American, Pan- 
agra) all pilots averaged $14,294.00. 
First pilots $20,016.00 and copilots 
$10,684.00 (includes second officers 
and navigators). 

© On regional service carriers in 
1957, all pilots averaged $9,625.00. 
First pilots $11,723.00, reserve pilots 
$10,225.00 and copilots $6,927.00. 

® During the calendar year 1957, 
805 first pilots earned in excess of 
$20,000.00 per year, exclusive of pen- 
sions; 824 copilots earned in excess of 
$12,000.00 per year. This compares to 
306 first pilots who earned in excess 
of $20,000.00 in 1955 and 281 copilots 
who earned in excess of $12,000.00 per 
year in that year. 

These increases were the result of 
several factors. In addition to ne- 
gotiated increment increases, high- 
lighted by the 3.45c per mile for each 
mile flown on Pan American and 1.88c 
per mile for all miles flown on United 
Air Lines, new pay components were 
incorporated in agreements. For ex- 
ample, operational duty pay compen- 
sating pilots for ground time, was 
introduced on Trans World, Delta and 
Northwest. On Panagra longevity pay 
(under which pilots receive an hourly 
longevity increasing each year through 
a ten year period) replaced base pay. 

(Eprror’s Note: Longevity pay has 
Pec: Aeronautics Board, Annual Airline Statis- 
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subsequently replaced base pay on 
American, Pan American, Continental, 
TWA and Delta. Among current de- 
velopments of interest are increases in 
PAA’s mileage increment providing 
1.2c to 17,000 miles, 2.4c to 22,000 
miles and 3.6c for all miles over 22,000, 
mileage increase to 2.2c for all miles 
flown on UAL. A $3 per hour interna- 
tional override has been agreed on 
PAA, UAL, DAL, and TWA. Copilots 
now receive a straight percentage of 
total first pilot pay on AA, DAL, TWA, 
PAA and PNG.) 

The foregoing figures do not reflect 
company contributions to retirement 
programs. This deferred income from 
company contributions alone is valued 
at approximately 13 per cent of the 
yearly salary of each participating pilot 
or a total annual amount in excess of 
19 million for all participating pilots 
exclusive of minimum pension and past 
service cost. Neither do the above 
figures reflect the results of negotiations 
concluded in the latter part of 1957 
and thus far in 1958. 

The foregoing illustrates that more 
collective bargaining has been done for 
pilots in the past seven years than in 
the previous 20 years of the Associa- 
tion’s existence. As a result, the income 
of pilots has been increased more in 
the past seven years than during the 
entire previous 20-year period. 

This does not mean that we should 
be in any way complacent in our col- 
lective bargaining. The Association 
must continue to be constantly ag- 
gressive in all fields of collective bar- 
gaining if the position of the pilot, rela- 
tive to other groups, our economy and 
constantly changing factors in our eco- 
nomic life is to be maintained and en- 
hanced consistent with the growing 
responsibilities of the piloting profes- 
s10n. 

Jet Pay 

On January 15, 1958, the Associa- 
tion signed its first agreement estab- 
lishing a rate of pay for jet aircraft. 
This agreement covering DC-8 equip- 
ment was reached with National Air- 
lines. It established a domestic rate of 
$2,234.62 for 85 hours of flying, one- 
half day and one-half night for first 
pilots and a rate of $1,339.60 for co- 
pilots. Seven months later, on August 
22, 1958, another agreement covering 
the DC-8 was signed with Eastern 
Airlines establishing a domestic scale 
for 85 hours of flying of $2,334.50 for 
first pilots and $1,391.54 for co- 
pilots. These amounts would produce 
$28,014.00 over a 12-month period for 
first pilots and $16,698.48 for copilots. 

Consistent progress has also been 
made in negotiating improved rates 


for turbo-prop aircraft. Capital Air. 
lines introduced the 700 series Visco: nt 
into scheduled service late in 1955. The 
800 series Viscount has since b-en 
added to the air fleet of Continertal 
Air Lines and rates covering the fu‘ ire 
operation of the Lockheed Ele: ‘ra 
have been negotiated with Natic ral 
and Eastern Air Lines. First pilot 

for 85 hours of flying, one-half 
and one-half night on turbo-; 
equipment is $1,637.48 on Capi . 
Viscount, $1,758.60 on Continen 1 
Viscount, $1,881.87 on Natior: 
Electra and $1,918.85 on Easte ; 
Lockheed Electra. Copilot pay for 
same flying is $993.75, $1,06¢ 
$1,156.17 and $1,175.40 respectir 

The importance of these first ag e 
ments on jet and turbo-prop eq i 
ment is not that perfection has b> 
achieved, but, rather, that they as v 
the continuation of the historic 
tern of pilot pay and establish a | 
basis for future bargaining on the 
aircraft. 

The progress made between the 
cent settlements on jet aircraft is 
indication of further progress which 
can be made in successive negotiations 
with these and other air lines which 
operate jet equipment. For example, 
Eastern’s pay scale is approximately 
$100.00 a month or $1,200.00 a year 
higher than the National rate. An in- 
crease of 30 miles per hour was ne- 
gotiated on the DC-8 peg speed, 470 
mph on Eastern as against 440 mph 
on National. The spread under Na- 
tional’s agreement between DC-7B and 
DC-8 pay, based upon 85 hours of 
flying, one-half day and one-half night 
is $5,256.00 a year, $1,796.62 as against 
$2,234.62 for a full month’s flying. 
Under Eastern’s agreement, this dif- 
ferential is increased to $6,028.00 a 
year, $1,832.15 as against $2,334.50 
for a month’s flying. 

Eastern’s agreement also includes ad- 
ditional rules, such as the minimum 
guarantee of one hour pay and flight 
time credit for each 4 hours away 
from base, which the National agree- 
ment did not contain. All of these 
improvements are of the type and 
character which normally take place 
under ALPA’s method of bargaining 
and as negotiations move from air line 
to air line. 

Prior to the settlement on National, 
it became increasingly important to 
establish a precedent under which our 
traditional method of pay would be 
applied to jet aircraft. This was needed 
to help offset a campaign to introduce 
a pay formula on jet aircraft which 
had been promoted by the air line 
industry. One company suggested that 
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the rate for jet equipment be the same 
rate as that applicable to DC-7C air- 
craft plus 15 per cent. Under this 
suggestion, the DC-8’s special char- 
acteristics with respect to speed and 
weight would be completely ignored. 
This campaign by the air line indus- 
try threatened to contaminate public 
thinking on the issue. Any such devel- 
opment was particularly dangerous be- 
cause of the probable need of submit- 
tirg the issue of jet pay, along with 
th: associated issue of crew comple- 
ment, among others, to a public judg- 
m=nt. 

[his was later done in an effort to 
re olve our dispute with Eastern Air 
L'nes. The issues in the Eastern case, 
ir -luding jet pay, were presented to a 
P esidential Emergency Board estab- 
li aed pursuant to the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended, for 
a public judgment. Fortunately, the 
o: ly jet pay scale which had been 
e: ablished prior to these hearings on 
National Airlines retained the tradi- 
tional approach to pilot pay. This pre- 
c: dent unquestionably helped to obtain 
the retention of the historic pilot pay 
pxttern in the Eastern settlement. With 
both these substantial precedents to 
point to, any further efforts on the part 
of the industry to destroy or circum- 
vent our traditional pay structure with 
respect to jet aircraft is unlikely to be 
successful. Moreover, both of these set- 
tlements now provide a firmer basis on 
which to conduct future negotiations 
involving jet aircraft. These results 
have been accomplished before any jet 
aircraft has been flown and while keep- 
ing in balance the Association’s pro- 
grams in behalf of all pilots. 

The foregoing must be viewed against 
the facts that according to the sched- 
ule of aircraft deliveries, by January, 
1960, 84 jet aircraft will be in opera- 
tion, requiring 336 crews and that the 
remainder of the pilots will be flying 
existing aircraft or new turbo-props. 
Our contracts will be open for further 
amendment by January, 1960. 

(Eprror’s Note: Both turbo-prop 
and pure jet rates of compensation 
have subsequently been revised. On an 
air line by air line basis, jet scales pro- 
duce: TWA’s B-707 (131) $2,330.00, 
captain, $1,491.20, first officer, $1,071.- 
80, second officer; 331 jet $2,437.10, 
captain, $1,559.74, first officer, $1,121.- 
07, second officer; CV-880 $2,291.78, 
captain, $1,466.74, first officer, $1,054.- 
22, second officer, international rates 
$2,692.10, captain, $1,722.94, first of- 
ficer, $1,238.87 second officer. TWA 
figures do not include additional com- 
pany contributions to the pension plan 
which further increase pay 5% on an 
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actual equivalent yield or ap proximate- 
ly 7% if a 2% tax advantage is con- 
sidered. Panagra’s DC-8 $2,700.55, 
captain, $1,782.36, copilot; Pan Amer- 
ican’s 121 jet $2,711.60, captain, $1,- 
789.66, copilot; 321 jet $2,756.48, cap- 
tain, $1,819.38, copilot; DC-8 $2,749.- 
46, captain, $1,819.28, copilot; 
American’s B-707 (121) $2,370.64, 
captain, $1,493.51, copilot; Delta’s 
DC-8 $2,479.90, captain, $1,562.86, 
copilot; 880 $2,377.05, captain, $1,- 
497.55, copilot; UAL’s B-720 $2,367.- 
65, captain, $1,507.64, copilot, interna- 
tional rates, $2,622.65, captain, 
$1,677.64, copilot; DC-8 $2,482.40, 
captain, $1,574.19, copilot, interna- 
tional rates $2,737.40, captain, $1,744.- 
19, copilot. Electra rates are now also 
in effect with Western and American. 
First pilot pay for 85 hours of flying, 
one-half day and one-half night on 
Western’s Electra is $1,939.73 and on 
American’s Electra $1,970.30. Copilot 
pay on these aircraft on Western is 
$1,192.56 and $1,241.49 on American. 
Panagra and Pan American rates are 
international, the others are domestic 
except where noted. 

Among other new aircraft to appear 
in this period was the F-27. The rates 
on this twin turbo-prop 36,000 air- 
plane started with 8-yr. captains’ rates, 
half day, half night, 85 hours on Pacific 
Airlines at $1,306.95, copilot, $815.93 
and through fact-finding on West 
Coast, the rate went to $1,404.75, co- 
pilot, $892.54 (step rate) and on Pied- 
mont on February 20, 1959, the rate 
was established at $1,425.53, copilot, 
$843.58. On March 16, 1959, Bonanza 
set a rate of $1,445.08, copilot, $845.97. 
Ozark is in the process of negotiating 
a rate for F-27’s. The introduction of 
Convair 540 turbo-jet of 53,000%# set 
a rate of $1,556.68 for 8-year Captain, 
a rate of $970.74 for copilots on Alle- 
gheny. The rate was set February 9, 
1959.) 

Crew Complement 

A great deal of time and effort 
since the last convention has been de- 
voted to implementing the mandatory 
policy on crew complement adopted 
by the 14th Convention. We are still 
in the process of securing these ob- 
jectives. Negotiating developments and 
events established Eastern Air Lines 
as the focal point of this effort. While 
there is a tendency to concentrate on 
unresolved problems, we tend to over- 
look the fact that this problem has 
been resolved or is in the process of 
resolution on the following carriers: 
United, Continental, Delta, Braniff, 
Capital, Panagra, Northeast, Pacific 
Northern, Hawaiian, Aaxico and 
Alaska. 


The crux of our effort to implement 
Association policy centered in our 
presentation of this issue to the East- 
ern Presidential Emergency Board. 
Careful and thorough preparation was 
made. Expert testimony was heard 
from many witnesses, most of them ac- 
tive line pilots to whom a sincere vote 
of thanks is owed. 

The recommendations of the Presi- 
dential Emergency Board on crew 
complement were widely disseminated 
to the entire Association membershi 
and should be generally known. Brief- 
ly, the Board sustained ‘the Associa- 
tion’s position so far as jet aircraft 
are concerned. Only qualified pilots 
may perform the flight engineer’s func- 
tion on these aircraft. The Board’s 
recommendations, however, did not 
sustain the Association’s position on 
turbo-prop aircraft. 

The Association is now taking steps 
to compel the Eastern company to 
abide by its commitment to accept the 
Presidential Emergency Board recom- 
mendations on crew complement and 
to bring this problem to a conclusion 
on the remaining air lines where it is 
still to be resolved. 

(Eprror’s Note: Considerable prog- 
ress in implementation of ALPA policy 
on basic operational three pilot crews 
for turbine powered aircraft has oc- 
curred since the 15th Convention, re- 
sulting in resolution of the crew com- 
plement policy on the majority of the 
air lines on which it had not previous- 
ly been resolved. It has taken two 
courses, one being three-member crews 
in which all members are pilot-quali- 
fied, the other being four-member crews 
in which the basic operational flight 
crews consist of three pilots with the 
companies, at their prerogative, carry- 
ing an additional specialist fourth crew 
member. In addition to the air lines 
listed above, the problem has been re- 
solved now with American, Pan Amer- 
ican, Eastern, TWA, United, Conti- 
nental and Allegheny. It is also in the 
final processes of being resolved on Na- 
tional. In addition, at its recent confer- 
ence the International Federation of 
Air Line Pilots Associations represent- 
ing the pilots of 33 countries reaffirmed 
its position on this subject.) 

Working Rules 

Significant advance was also made 
in improving existing rules and work- 
ing conditions and in establishing new 
beachheads in this area of our negotia- 
tions. Typical of these gains was the 
inclusion of flight time—on-duty time 
ratios, provisions guaranteeing a mini- 
mum number of days at home free of 
all duty, extending the use of pay- 
time for flight time limitation purposes, 
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and the removal of multiple standards 
so far as the physical requirements of 
pilots are concerned. 

Substantial progress was made in 
strengthening and extending contract 
provisions which assure pilots a mini- 
mum amount of pay and flight time 
credit for specified hours on-duty or 
specified hours away from base. Trans 
World, Delta, Braniff, Capit»l, North- 
west, Eastern and North Central em- 
ployment agreements now guarantee 
pilots a minimum of one hour’s pay 
and flight time credit for each 4 hours 
away from base. (Eprror’s Note: Pan 
American is also now listed among this 
group.) This amounts to a minimum 
guarantee of 6 hours’ pay and flight 
time credit for each 24-hour period a 
pilot is away from home. With the ex- 
ception of Braniff and Eastern, this for- 
mula is applied on an actual time basis. 
Without exception, a pilot’s time away 
from base begins with the time he is 
required to report to the airport for a 
flight and extends through his debrief- 
ing period following the termination of 
the flight at his domicile. 


Braniff, Capital, National and East- 
ern have an additional rule under 
which a pilot is guaranteed a mini- 
mum of one hour pay and flight time 
credit for each two and one-half hours 
of on-duty time. Under the Eastern, 
Braniff and Capital agreements, the 
minimum guarantee of pay and flight 
time credit a pilot receives is based 
upon either the 1-for-4 ratio away 
from base or the 1-for-2% on-duty 
ratio depending upon which ratio af- 
fords the pilot the greater protection. 
Under the 1-for-2'2 on-duty formula, 
a pilot’s on-duty time also includes his 
reporting time and debriefing time but 
this formula is applied on a scheduled 
rather than actual time basis. 

(Eprror’s Nore: The following 
progress has subsequently been made in 
this area: Caribbean—Altlantic, North 
Central and TWA added a daily duty 
rule. TWIA is 1 to 2 on an actual basis. 
Riddle, Allegheny, Western and North- 
east secured daily and trip hours. West 
Coast secured trip hours, and Western 
got daily and trip hours through arbi- 
tration. American secured trip hours 
and an improved daily duty rule.) 

The importance of this combination 
of on-duty formulae should be readily 
apparent. Both are designed to help 
assure pilots a maximum number of 
days at home and a minimum number 
of hours on duty. This is accomplished 
by providing him with minimum pay 
and flight time utilization credit. These 
arrangements are capable of being re- 
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fined and strengthened in subsequent 
negotiations to establish and maintain 
the working conditions of all pilots at 
reasonable levels. Among the virtues of 
this approach are its flexibility, the fact 
that it is geared to each flight or series 
of flights rather than to days or months, 
and its integration with our system of 
compensation and bidding rules. 

Another method of assuring pilots 
a minimum number of days at home 
free of all duty is exemplified in the 
Pan American, United and Continen- 
tal agreements. In accordance with the 
recommendation of a fact-finder, Pan 
American pilots are granted at least 
half time at home each calendar quar- 
ter with a minimum of 36 days of such 
time free of all duty with the com- 
pany. If these pilots fail to receive a 
minimum of at least 40 of the days at 
home free of all duty in a calendar 
quarter, they receive extra compensa- 
tion for the 36th to 40th days spent on 
duty. Under the Pan American agree- 
ment, the first 6 days in a calendar 
quarter spent in training is considered 
to be duty free. For any training in 
excess of 6 days in a calendar quarter, 
pilots receive time away from base 
credit. United and Continental agree- 
ments provide that during any month 
pilots must be scheduled for a mini- 
mum of 10 days free of all duty at their 
home bases. 

(Eprror’s Note: Since the Conven- 
tion the Caribbean-Atlantic agreement 
provides a minimum of 9 calendar days 
off a month. The new Pan American 
contract maintains 40 days minimum 
per quarter at home free of all duty 
and in no event less than 36, and UAL 
maintains a minimum of 10 days free 
at the home base per month and an 
improved formula for accumulating ad- 
ditional days whenever long on-duty 
days occur. Transocean has a minimum 
of 36 calendar days off per quarter.) 

Another Association objective, that 
of using pay time rather than actual 
time for flight time limitation purposes, 
has also been extended to other car- 
riers. This provision was strengthened 
in the Trans World agreement and 
was introduced for the first time in 
the Eastern and Delta agreements. 
Agreements covering the following air 
lines now provide that paid time or 
schedule or actual time, whichever is 
greater shall be used for flight time 
limitation purposes: United, Trans 
World, Eastern, Delta, Northwest, 
Capital, Northeast, Western, National, 
Transocean, Aloha, Riddle, Hawaiian, 
Resort, West Coast, Trans-Texas, Pa- 
cific, Piedmont, Ozark, North Central, 
Mohawk, Central, Bonanza and Lake 
Central. 








A major and desirable result has 2c. 
crued from these activities. Th-se 
working condition rules have had «he 
direct effect of accomplishing a sizea’sle 
reduction in flight hours without a 
commensurate reduction in pay. 

(Eprror’s Nore: Many air I: 1¢s 
have now negotiated what amount: to 
an actual reduction in hours witho..’ a 
corresponding reduction in comper :a- 
tion. This has been accomplis”ed 
through the medium of rules «nd 
working conditions establishing m ni- 
mum standards for all pilots on all -ir- 
craft. Such rules provide pay and fi: “ht 
time credit but maintain an 85-h:>ur 
pay concept so that a reduction in 
hours and improvements in work'ng 
conditions and maintenance of stc.d- 
ards are not at the expense of the pot. 
Also reductions are made where r ost 
needed.) 

Recommended language incorpo at- 
ing the features suggested by the ast 
Convention dealing with the phys:cal 
requirements of pilots was incorpora‘ed 
in its entirety in some agreements 2nd 
progress along the lines of these recom- 
mendations was made in several other 
agreements. The net effect of these ac- 
complishments is to establish a single 
standard of physical fitness for pilots by 
removing multiple standards of gov- 
ernment versus company doctor cri- 
teria to which pilots had heretofore 
been subjected. A great deal of work 
still remains to be done in this area. 

Another first was the inclusion of 
agreement language calling for single 
rooms for pilots. The United agreement 
contains such language and Pan Amer- 
ican has a similar provision for first 
pilots and first officers. Improvements 
were also made in vacation, sick 
leave, expense allowances, jury duty 
pay and in numerous other contract 
provisions. 

Considerable progress has also been 
made in the direction of realistic 
scheduling. This will result in improved 
working conditions for pilots and, in 
the case of air lines having schedule 
or actual, whichever is greater, flight 
time provisions, reduced flying time. 
Action on this issue finally crystallized 
when, after several years of effort, the 
Association was successful in having 
the Civil Aeronautics Board adopt a 
rule, effective September 20, 1957, re- 
quiring air carriers to maintain realis- 
tic schedules. To meet this test of real- 
ism under the Board rule, mandatory 
on-time completion of published flights 
within 75 per cent of the time, with 
certain tolerances for uncontrollable 
factors, was established as a standard. 
The Association advocated the estab- 
lishment of such a rule because of the 
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failure of the carriers to adhere to real- 
istic scheduling practices. This serious- 
ly inconvenienced the traveling public 
and adversely affected the working 
conditions of pilots—and the safety of 
flying itself because of the constant 
ssure to meet impossible schedules. 
Epitor’s Note: On January 29, 
1959, the CAB issued an order amend- 
in’ Part 234 of its Economic Regula- 
ticns to require all domestic air lines 
to file monthly reports of the number 
of one-stop and non-stop flights oper- 
ait-d on schedule and the number de- 
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layed. 

Reports must be computed month- 
ly on a block-to-block as well as 
a time of arrival basis for a period of 
one year. The reports will be made 
public record. Reports must indicate 
the number of trips arriving on time 
or within 5 minutes thereof, those 
5 to 15 minutes late, those 15 to 
30 minutes late, those more than 30 
minutes late.) 

Staff 

Members of this department are J. 

C. Christie, Department Head; Nego- 


tiators, Frank J. Albright, Lucien 
Koch, Ralph L. Harkenrider, Howard 
M. Jones, John Ulm, Lynn B. Ford, 
W. J. MacWilliams, Joseph D. Vre- 
chek, James P. Pashkov. In addition 
to the foregoing, four other staff mem- 
bers are trained negotiators who may 
be utilized as necessary to help keep the 
work requirements current. This makes 
a total of fourteen people available for 
such problems as compared to four in 
1951. Secretarial personnel are Dor- 
othy Roecker, Toni Lacny, Carole Nice 
and Pat Kaczkowski. 


A Digest Of News And Views In Aviation 





Cut In Funds Imperils Sorely Needed Operational Facilities 


At a time when it is sorely needed, 
a cut of $76,000,000 by the House of 
K-presentatives in the budget request 
o the Federal Aviation Agency for 
| 60, threatens to imperil needed safe- 















Correction 


The last issue of THe Am LINE 
Pitot stated that Capital intends | 
to install airborne radar on all its ; 
aircraft. This was incorrect and @ 
has caused some misconceptions. © 
A check indicates that Capital’s 
current radar installation program 
applies only to their Viscount fleet 
and Tue Air Line Puor staff 
erred in stating otherwise. We 
apologize for our mistake. 


ty improvements, according to the 
FAA. 

The FAA said that the cut will pre- 
vent them from hiring the 5,000 ad- 
ditional personnel necessary to operate 
new equipment. According to the 
FAA, unless at least part of the funds 
are restored by the Senate, affected 
by the budget slash will be operation 
of: 

» Seventeen long-range radars. 

» Nineteen terminal area radars. 

>» Twenty-eight traffic control 
towers. 

>» One hundred and sixty-six short 
range navigational facilities. 

» Forty-four approach light systems. 

>» Twenty-four instrument landing 
systems. 

The information was disclosed at 
the Aviation Writers Association an- 
nual meeting held in Washington this 
month. 


Other Programs Behind 

FAA officials said that included in 
the $76,000,000 cut was $17.2 million 
for hiring 2,800 personnel to operate 
new facilities, and $15.4 million to hire 
2,200 to supplement personnel operat- 
ing facilities on which the traffic has 
grealy increased. Approximately 900 
other operating personnel already 
working would have to be dropped, 
FAA said. 

Also Administrator Elwood R. Que- 
sada said the FAA’s data processing 
and display program for improving air 
traffic control is about six months be- 
hind schedule. 

The FAA pointed out that the 
House action makes no provision for 
the increased air traffic control work- 
load resulting from the industry’s 
switch to jet and said increased air 
traffic delays could be expected if the 
cut is allowed to stand. 


New United Training Center Planned For Completion In 1961 


Construction of a new training cen- 
ter for United Air Lines at Denver, 
Colo., is scheduled to begin this fall. 
To be occupied in 1961, the center 
will provide facilities for instructing 
,000 persons annually by 1965. It will 
contain 123,000 square feet of floor 
space, 

Centrally located dining, lounge and 
anquet room facilities will adjoin the 
dministration building and the stew- 
rdess dormitory. Other units will con- 
1in dormitory space for management 
nd supervisory personnel attending 
lasses, and will house United flight 
ficers during their training period. 

United will be able to house 120 

ewardesses, 56 management person- 

| and 68 flight officers in the new 
snter. 
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On May 20, 1959, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board approved the Six Car- 
rier so-called Mutual Aid Pact—the 
agreement under which certain air 
carriers of the air carriers’ union, the 
Air Transport Association, pay each 
other strike benefits. 

Approval, however, was not unani- 
mous. Concurring were Chairman 
Durfee, vice-chairman Denny and 
member Hector. However, G. Joseph 
Minetti did not concur and filed a 
strong minority report. 

In his report, Mr. Minetti con- 
cluded: 


Strong Disapproval 

“This mutual aid agreement must 
be disapproved as adverse to the pub- 
lic interest. The agreement strikes at 
the heart of the policy of the Railway 
Labor Act, a statute which embodies 
the wisdom acquired through years of 
trial and error in labor legislation. The 
public interest inherent in uninterrupt- 
ed air transportation is not served by 
permitting management to pit itself 
openly and adamantly against good- 
faith bargaining with its employees. 
Air transportation will continue to 
progress only in an atmosphere of mu- 
tual management-labor respect and 
cooperation. It will not do so by per- 
mitting air carriers, in a private agree- 
ment, to rewrite the Railway Labor 
Act by silencing the employee’s voice 
in the determination of his wages and 
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With an 
Esther Williams 
Swimming Pool... 
Your family will enjoy 
staying home this summer 
Contact 
PAUL E. McNEW 


9100 S. Lynwood Dr. 
Oak Lawn, Ill. GA 2-0648 
















conditions of employment.” 


ALPA Position 

The Association has consistently op- 
posed the pact since it was first formu- 
lated on the basis that: 

> It is an illegal association under 
which no safeguards exist to prevent 
misuse by the combine of actions seek- 
ing the destruction of union activities. 

> It will require organized em- 
ployees to accept all emergency board 
recommendations and permit the com- 
panies to determine when a strike is 
legal or illegal and repudiate the re- 
quirement that collective bargaining be 
in good faith. 

p It will greatly intensify, not alle- 
viate labor difficulties. 

» It will increase the possibility of 
disruption of commerce and defeat one 
of the prime purposes of the Railway 
Labor Act. 

The CAB in approving the pact 





CAB Member Says Mutual Aid Pact “Adverse To PublicInterest” 


overruled and dismissed ALPA’s ccn- 
plaints and petitions. 


A Bad Precedent 

The action of the CAB in approv ng 
the agreement was viewed as “an .n- 
healthy precedent with danger us 
overtones and a foreshadowing ind’ a- 
tion that the CAB could be expec ed 
to approve ever closer cooperation >e- 
tween the carriers in their efforts to 
oppose the programs of the cm- 
ployees.” 

ALPA President Sayen pointed >ut 
that federal laws require air carr ers 
to be competitive, but such agreements 
make them essentially non-competi:ive 
and the CAB’s approval makes them 
a party to removing such competit’on. 
“Tf they can band together to pro ect 
themselves against the possibility of 
financial loss from labor troubles,” he 
said, “then the pooling of their efforts 
for many other causes which render 
them less competitive is also possible.” 


3-Pilot Basic Flight Crews For 2 More Lines 


Two more air lines have joined the 
ranks of those who will use basic op- 
erational three-pilot flight crews on 
their jets. 

Most of the U. S. air carriers and 
all of the largest ones now subscribe 
to this concept. 

Agreements incorporating the basic 
operational three-pilot flight crew were 
reached with United Air Lines on May 
12, 1959, and with TWA on May 23. 

On United, the basic operational 
flight crews will consist of a Captain, 


copilot, with the third crew member 
who is also pilot qualified. TWA will 
utilize the four-man crew alternative 
also being used by American, Eastern, 
and PAA in which the basic opera- 
tional three-pilot crew is supplemented 
by a fourth specialist crew member 
added at the company’s prerogative. 

Acceptance of the ALPA basic op- 
erational three-pilot flight crew has 
occurred rapidly on the heels of actual 
operational experience with the first 
jets. 











A well-chosen Florida motel will quickly pay for 
itself while you fly. Let your family or a manager 
run it. Then retire to Sunny Florida and run it 
yourself, or sell it for a big, low-tax, capital gain. 
Ask for brochures on choice motel investments! 
Specify preferences of type, location and size of 
cash payment required. 


Worth and Worth, Realtors 
**Worth-While Florida Motor Courts"’ 
602 N. Dale Mabry Tampa 9, Florida 





Lombard, Ill. Better type ranch home. Steel, 
brick, stone. Six large rooms, parquet floors, 
large basement. On beautiful corner lot. Shade 
trees, shrubbery. Nice suburban living. Will 
make real deal for this attractive property. 
Appraised in the $40's; will sell in the $30's. 
Phone owner—T. F. Sheridan—MA 7-0132. 











tinent Life Insurance Company. 


of inflation. 
Call for particulars 


A. T. SALVESEN 
and Associates 


CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 





""CHARTER CONTRACTS" 


A limited number of these investment-type “Profit Shar- 
ing” plans are being offered by the Illinois Mid-Con- 


Growth is the key factor in this type of investment- 
savings-protection plan designed to keep you ahead 


POrtsmouth 
7-6838 


4848 W. 63rd St. 
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Name Recipient Of ALPA Medical Fellowship 


Dr. Arvin J. Klein has been selected 
he recipient of the second ALPA 
‘|iowship in Aviation Medicine at the 
» State University School of Grad- 
Medicine. He will begin his train- 
ing on July 1. 

r. Klein is presently a Captain in 
Medical Corps (Flight Surgeon) 
ationed at the 4030th U. S. Air Force 
«spital, Bergstrom Air Force Base, 
as. His home is in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
fe completed his undergraduate 
k at Adelphi College in Garden 
y, New York, where he was on the 
in’s Honor List. He was graduated 
n the State University of New 
k’s College of Medicine at Syra- 
» in June, 1956. His medical intern- 
) was spent at the University of 
ifornia Hospital in San Francisco. 
Klein has completed a primary 
rse in aviation medicine at the 
ool of Aviation Medicine at Ran- 

ph Air Force Base, Texas. 
‘he ALPA Fellowship represents a 
nt of $7,200 for a two year course 
study and is sponsored by the Asso- 
ion because of the demonstrated 
d for greater specialization in the 
1 of civil aviation medicine. This 
r the Association is contributin* 
200 and a working Pan American 
1t who desires to remain anonymous 
ontributing the balance of $2,000. 
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After completing two years at the 
University, the ALPA Fellow in Avia- 
tion Medicine spends an additional 
year in residence as a salaried special 
assistant to a medical director in the 
aviation industry. The first ALPA Fel- 
low in Aviation Medicine, Dr. William 
A. Jones, will begin his residency with 
the Atlantic Division of Pan American 
World Airways on July 1. 


Interline Agreement 


Interline traffic agreements have 
been reached between United Air Lines 
and six European air carriers. They 
provide passenger travel and cargo 
shipment over United’s system and 
routes of the foreign air lines with a 
single ticket or air waybill. 

The participating European air lines 
are Aero-Topografica, Limitada, Air 
Charter, Ltd., Airviews, Ltd., Austrian 
Airlines, Karhumaki Airways and Scot- 
tish Airlines. 








MOVING ? ? ? 


When notifying us of your new address 

. to facilitate our record keeping 
. «+ Please send along the mailing label 
from the enveldpe showing your old 
address. 


THE AIR LINE PILOT 
55th and Cicero, Chicago 38, Ill. 
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You TOO Can Be 
Among These 
Advertisers! 


Address Your Message To An 
Above-Average Income Market! 
* 

A 2" Space Will Cost 
You Only $29.00 
@ 

With Ample Discounts 
For Multiple Insertions 


Other Rates And Information 
Upon Request From 
THE AIR LINE PILOT 
55th and Cicero Ave., 
Chicago 38, Ill. 
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21'4”x19'8"x7'1"x2'2”. Designed by well known French 
Architect, J. Herbulot. Sleeps four on foam rubber 
bunks, galley, head, large beautifully varnished 6’ 
self-bailing cockpit, molded plywood planing hull, 
centerboard-keel design, extremely fast, exceptionally 
safe, perfect for family cruising or racing. Comes 
complete with Dacron sails, stainless steel’ rigging, 
winches, pulpit, etc. List price $4,275.00. 

Special price for Airline Pilots. 

Interested in granting dealership throughout the 
United States. 

For any information, please write ERAS, 724 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 19, New York or Phone PLAZA 7-1245. 


“LE CAP HORN" 
Beautiful 21’ Sloop 











IFR HOOD 


First in Safety! First in Comfort! 
First in Pilot's Choice 
e modern method of simulated instrument flight 
training and maintaining proficiency. 
$15.00 at your Airport or 
FRANCIS AVIATION 


Box 299 U.S.A. Lansing, Michigan 
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A fine imported shoe you'll wear with pride. Soft as a 
glove, comfortable, yet fully leather-lined. Expertly bench 
made of superb quality leather. Ideal for riding, flying, 
driving, business, or hiking. Rich Cordovan Brown, Tan, 
or Black. Sizes 5 to 13. Narrow, Medium and Wide. Or- 
der by Mail with satisfaction guaranteed. Sizes 1342 to 
15—$3 extra. Send for free folder of other outstanding 
shoes. Send $2 Deposit on COD orders. 


NAVARRO BROS. 


EL PA 


for NAV 5 BROS «5 





HAVE YOU PLANNED YOUR ESTATE? 
Co-ordinated ALL Your Assets? 


The facilities of our office and of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are available to help you leave a Planned Estate. 


SERVING AIR LINE PILOTS SINCE 1937 


Have a Current Will? 








POrtsmouth 7-6838 





\ SCHIPPLOCK fy SALVESENS 


ESTATE PLANNING & GENERAL INSURANCE 
CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 


4848 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38, Ill. 
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